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ARTICLE I. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE CHARACTER AND PHILOSOPHY OF LORD 
BACON. 


The first thing that arrests the eye of the phrenologist in the like- 
ness of Bacon, is the extraordinary size of the head; and next, the 
great mass of brain which lies in the region of the intellectual 
faculties. Both the perceptive and reasoning organs are wonder- 
fully developed. In the portraits of philosophers and other distin- 
guished men, it is not unusual to find either large Comparison and 
Causality, or uncommon perception, but it is exceedingly rare that 
we see, as in this instance, both compartments of the forehead full, 
wide, and deep. This is that happy combination with which we as 
seldom meet, as with the master minds who are indebted to it for 
their greatness. It is the organisation that marks the universal 
genius, and may be observed to some extent in the likenesses of 
Shakspeare and the admirable Crichton. It is the very head the 
phrenologist would conceive, @ priori, as best fitted to contain the 
capacious mind of Bacon, the ripe scholar, the profound lawyer, and 
father of the inductive philosophy. His most active organs were, 
probably, Individuality, Language, Comparison, and Causality. A 
greater or more harmonious developement of all these faculties has 
never, perhaps, been seen. In the head of the distinguished German 
philosopher, Kant, we find extraordinary reflective intellect, but only 
moderate perception, and he was the greatest abstract thinker of 
his age. In that of Newton, wonderful perceptive faculties and good 
Causality and Comparison. In Bacon, all these organs unite and 
blend in harmonious proportions. Both observation and thought 
would here be vivid, clear, rapid, and comprehensive. 

To a mind thus prodigally endowed, simple facts would not appear 

ealone, or in an insulated light, but all their relations and remote 
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tions be seized almost at a glance. Perception and reflection 
would act harmoniously, the premises immediately suggest the con- 
clusion, and the most intricate processes of thought be evolved with 
clear celerity approaching intuitien. In its profound speculations, 
so gifted an intelligence would neither incline too much to the prac- 
tical or theoretical—neither despise the real importance of facts in 
philosophy, nor overrate their value—neither sink altogether into 
ere details, nor soar into transcendentalism. From the great size 
f the head as a whole, from the general developement, the favour- 
able temperament, and the habitual mental exercise, the phrenologist 
is constrained, by the principles of his science, to infer that Bacon 
must have been one of those rare examples of almost universal 
genius of which the annals of history do not, perhaps, present a 
ozen instances. In this wonderful man, all the conditions of 
phrenology meet, all its requirements are fulfilled, and of course 
there is no chance for the slightest equivocation. He was therefore 
great and profound on all subjects to which he directed his gigantic 
energies, or the new scheme of mental science is little better than 
its predecessors, and must be abandoned as a dream, an ingenious 
theory, shadowy, and unsubstantial as the metaphysics of the schools. 
It is our purpose to show, by something better than declamation, or 
mere assertion, that phrenology sustains itself nobly in this severe 
test, and passes the ordeal in triumph. 

We present Bacon to our readers in the threefold character of 
philosopher, lawyer, and orator; and in each shall show that he was 
eminent, and in two of them pre-eminent, in an age singularly distin- 
guished for intellectual excellence. His claims to be esteemed the 
most profound philosopher of his day are now so seldom questioned, 
and the vast benefits which science has derived from adhering to the 
inductive system are so generally admitted, that any attempt to 
enlarge upon the peculiar merits of the Novum Organum Scientiarum, 
may perhaps appear to some entirely useless and supererogatory. 
But as an intimate knowledge of the merits of that great work are 
chiefly confined to the cultivators of science, and as it is compara- 
tively little known to the general reader, we have thought that a 
few remarks upon this subject would not be out of place. In an 
able and learned lecture, delivered before the Manchester Phrenolo- 
gical Society, at the opening of the session, October 6th, 1835, by 
Daniel Noble, member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
the superiority of the Baconian over all preceding systems is so 
clearly shown, as well as its harmony with the phr: zological method 
of investigation, that we prefer availing ourselves of some extracts 
from that production, instead of presenting to our readers an outline 
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of the Novum Organum, which we had ourselves prepared for this 
article. After a few appropriate remarks upon the advancement of 
true science in the last two hundred years, he thus proceeds :— 2 
Before the true nature of the Baconian method can be properly 
appreciated, it becomes necessary to say a few words relative to the 
philosophy which formerly prevailed. In remote ages, and down to Ay 
a very recent period, philosophers, in exercising their intellectual 
powers in the investigation of scientific truths, devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the cultivation of their reasoning or reflective 
faculties, and this, in most cases, to the complete neglect of the 
powers of observation; and hence, when they applied themselves to 
the solution of any problem in physics or in metaphysics, they would 
run lightly ever in their minds the few facts which accident, rather 
than design, had made them acquainted with ; then, by the conception 
of some false analogy, they would invent a theory, and ultimately 
fashion their few facts to a fancied accordance with this theory, 
rather than modify the latter so as to agree with the facts. In this 
most imperfect and fallacious method was the human intellect exer- 
cised for centuries; general axioms being directly raised from a few 
ill-digested particulars; and these being rested upon as unshaken 
truths, intermediate axioms were attempted to be discovered from 
them, while facts in opposition, when absolutely forced upon the 
attention, were distorted and misinterpreted, so as to accord with 
preconceived notions, or they were rejected altogether :—it was 
declared that the illusive subtle character of the senses rendered , 


} 
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them unsafe and incomplete helps to the human intellect; that | 





only sure guide to man was that exalted faculty which so nobly dis- 
tinguished him from the rest of the visible creation, the reasoning 
faculty ; that the senses were only to be regarded as the servants of 
the intellect; and that, as a theory was more particularly the off-> 
spring of reason, and the perception of a fact only that of sense, the 
daughters of sense must, with all submission, yield in humble pros- 
tration to the majesty of the daughter of reason. It was even held 
that an observation of nature should be doubted, rather than a 
theory of the human reason. Thus when there arose a philosopher 
of great intellectual strength, who, having taken a superficial survey 
of almost the whole range of science, invented numberless theories 
fallacious as plausible, and fashioned a comparatively small number 
of facts into a fancied accordance with these theories, the whole 
world was in admiration, and stood captivated by the charm; and 
thus, for at least two thousand years, the real advancement of 
science was entirely suspended, and philosopher and the multitude 
bowed alike with submission to the all but infallible authority of the 
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mighty Aristotle! When men like Galileo or Copernicus advanced 
their new doctrines, they were tested by an appeal not to nature, but 
to the works of the Grecian philosopher! In such a state of things 
the natural powers of mankind could not have their legitimate direc- 
tion; and we find that the philosophy of the middle and more remote 
ages was almost altogether of the professorial and disputatious kind, 
a method utterly unfit for the investigation of truth. 

The method of investigating nature by the previous formation of 
a general theory, Lord Bacon calls the anticipation of nature, and 
this he designates as rash and hasty, and as utterly inconsistent 
with natural ordinance ; and the intellect, being duly-exercised upon 
objects, he emphatically styles the interpretation of nature. And 

et, when all these things are duly considered, it will not excite our 
surprise that mankind should for centuries have chosen to anticipate 
rather than to interpret nature, especially when we take into account 
the corresponding views which the metaphysicians took of the human 
mind itself. This, the grand instrument for obtaining, and reservoir 
for receiving, the possessions of all science, was almost universally 
regarded as though it existed only within, and not united to, the 
body ; its dependence in this life upon organisation was but rarely 
hinted at; and to a great extent it was considered that the mind is 
first formed with certain fundamental notions of general principles, 
independent of all experience, or of knowledge gained by the senses: 
and hence, with such a preliminary view of the constitution of the 
thinking principle, it need excite no surprise that philosophers should 
have delighted to reflect upon, speculate from, and attempt to trace 
out, their general notions; and that, with their magnificent views 
and ideas of the etherial transcendency of spirit, and the innate 
grossness of matter, they should have disdained, humbly, patiently, 
and unostentatiously to observe nature, and collect facts, applying 
the bridle, rather than the spur, to the bepraised and much vaunted 
faculty of reason. 

It was reserved for the illustrious Bacon to dissipate and disperse 
this false system of philosophy. He it was, who, by an acuteness of 
perception and magnitude of judgment which have never been sur- 
passed, and but rarely equaled, had not only the penetration to 
dctect the causes of error and retardation in the labours of his pre- 
decessors, but also the sagacity at once, and unaided, to perceive the 
grounds on which a true interpretation of nature could alone be esta- 
blished. And it may with certainty be affirmed, that, although the 
discovery of printing must be allowed to have originally given the 
renewed momentum to the mental energies and labours of mankind, 
still the present condition of the sciences, as conducing to human 
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civilisation and improvemont, is in a great measure owing to the 
propennding of Lord Bacon’s new method of investigating the laws 
of nature, as systematically laid down and explained ia his “*‘ Novum 
Organum Scientiarum.” It is by the application of these doctrines, 
which have a true foundation in the nature of things, that every 
practical improvement in the arts and sciences has been achieved ; 
and if one branch of science more than another may be regarded 
the result of the application of the Baconian axioms, phrenology is 
most indubitably that branch, formed as it is on the sure basis of the ~ 
inductive philosophy. The laws of the human mind in relation t 
external nature, the wonderful intellectual powers of Bacon had at 
once the grasp to comprehend; and when we observe (the mind 
itself having become a matter of science) how beautifully the method 
of induction, as laid down by Bacon, accords with the observed laws 
and aptitude of the human intellect, as demonstrated by phrenology, 
our wonder and admiration for the man who, unaided by phrenology, 
could do so much, need scarcely recognise any limits—so fine an 
example of the grandeur of the human intellect, in its most exalted 
condition, did this truly great man present, and so perseveringly and 
effectually to the improvement of the human race were his mighty 
energies applied. 

We will now attempt, in a very few words, to give a general 
notion of the inductive philosophy, as propounded in the “* Novum 
Organum Scientiarum.” It is there laid down that, before an axiom 
is established, all the facts relative to any given subject, which can . 
be collected, must be brought together, and every affirmation which 
they imply, embodied in a general proposition; that such parts of the 
proposition as individual facts in the series are found to negative, 
must be removed, and what is left as constantly affirmed, must be 
received as an axiom formed by experience, itself the director in the 
contriving of new experiments; and as, in the progress of experi- 
ment, some circumstance may transpire invalidating certain points , 
of the axiom, so must it be modified as to recognise the exception. 
As an example, suppose the subject of inquiry to be the effect of 
cold, or deprivation of heat, upon the dimensions of liquid substances: 
let us suppose the collection of all the previously observed facts, and 
what is the general affirmation left, after a moderately inquisitorial 
examination of the series? This proposition may be supposed to 
stand as the axiom to lead to new observations—As heat is with- 
drawn from liquids, their dimensions decrease. This, then, is taken 
as the guide to further experiments; and in the progress of these, it 
is found that, whilst water obeys the supposed general law until the 
reduction of temperature is brought to 40° Fahrenheit, on ite arrival 
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at that point, a slight and gradual increase in dimensions takes place, 
until the freezing point is attained, and this fact creates a necessity 
for revising the axiom; itself, in its renewed condition, continuing 
the ever faithful index, by the aid of which persevering observation 
and experiment must be conducted. 

Now, on comparing the old and the new systems of philosophy, 
will there be a difference of opinion as to which is that one which 
leads to truth, in its immediate results, and to the advancement of 
human civilisation in its consequences? The outlines of the two 
systems need only be presented to the unbiased decisions of common 
sense, and the “ method of induction” will at once be declared to be 

. that whose true foundation is nature and natural ordinances. Specu- 
‘» .lation and hypothesis may amuse, delight, and surprise mankind ; 
and in former days, fame and honour would have been their hand- 
maids: but the time is now gone by, and every one who would reap 
the reward, must be industrious at seed-time. And here we will 
again quote, from the “Novum Organum,” an aphorism regarding 
the evidences of true philosophy :—“ Signs are also to be taken from 
| he progress and increase of philosophies and the sciences; for 
a ‘things planted in nature, will grow and enlarge; but things founded 
in opinion, will differ and not thrive. And, therefore, if the ancient 
doctrines had not been like plants plucked up and severed from their 
roots, but still adhered to the womb of nature, and were fed by her, 
that could not have happened which we see has happened for these 
two thousand years; the sciences still remaining where they are, 
and almost in the same condition, without any considerable improve- 
ment; nay, they rather flourish most in their original authors, and 
fterwards declined. On the contrary, the mechanic arts which are 
founded in nature and the light of experience, and remaining preg- 
nant, as it were, with spirit, so long as they continue to please, are 
ever upon their increase and growth; being first rude, then fashioned, 

nd, lastly, polished and perpetually improved.” 

So much for the merits of the philosopher, as presented by Mr. 
Noble. In this relation, we will merely add the following words of 
Professor Playfair :— The power and compass of the mind which 
could form such a plan beforehand, and trace not merely the outline, 
but many of the most minute ramifications of sciences which did not 
yet exist, must be an object of admiration to all succeeding ages.” 

We are now to view him in his professional capacity, and estimate 
his legal acquirements. To show his excellence as a lawyer, we 
will content ourselves with the following extract from an authentic 
history :—* When a student at Gray’s Inn, he divided his time 
between law and eee and nothing can be more false than 
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the fustian of some.of his biographers about his genius being too 
lofty for the dry and thorny paths of legal investigation. He was 
early a proficient in law; and the knowledge which he attained, 
could only have been acquired by a bent of mind suited to its inves- 
tigations. On the 27th of June, 1582, he was called to the bar. 
His practice soon became considerable. In 1586, four years after, , 
he was made a bencher. In his 28th year he became counsel extra- : 
ordinary to the queen. In 1588, he was appointed a reader to his 
Inn; and again, in 1600, the lent double reader ; appointments which 
showed the opinions of his professional acquirements held by those 
who were best able to judge of them, since the duty of reader was 
generally discharged by men of eminence in the profession, and 
seldom by persons so young as Bacon, in years and practice, when 
he first received the honour. His double reading on the Statute of 
Uses has been republished several times, first in 1642; and in 1804 
it was edited by William Henry Rowe, as a work of high authority 
on the difficult subject which it investigates.” Such is the evidence 
of his legal abilities. 
We will now endeavour to preve, what may appear rather more 
difficult, his pre-eminence as an orator. This would be in no small 
degree embarrassing, but that we are fortunately in possession of the 
opinions of two of his cotemporaries, equally distinguished for their 
great learning and general knowledge, critical acumen, taste, and 
judgment. We allude to the accomplished Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Ben Jonson. Sir Walter entertained the most exalted opinions of 
Bacon's oratorical powers. He thought him the only man of his day 
who equally excelled as a speaker and writer. Ben Johnson esteemed 
his eloquence of a much higher order still, and compared it with 
that of the great Grecian. But he has so graphically described 
in Bacon what we may imagine to have been the splendor and 
power of Demosthenes, and given so true a picture of the very 
highest order of oratory, that we will present it in his own words. 
“There happened in my time one noble speaker, who was full of 
gravity in his speaking. His language, when he could spare or pass 
by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, 
more precisely, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idle- 
ness in what he uttered; no member of his speech but consisted of 
its own graces; bis hearers could not cough or look aside from him 
without loss. He commanded when he spoke; and his judges were 
pleased or angry at his devotion. No man had their affections more 
in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was lest he 5 
should make an end. Cicero is said to be the only wit that the ‘A 
people of Rome had equaled in their empire. Ingenium pa a 
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mperis. We have had many, and in their several ages (to take in 

but the former age). Sir Thomas Moore, the Elder Wiat, Henry 
Earl of Surrey, Chaloner, Smith, Cliot, Bishop Gardiner, were for 
their times admirable, and the more because they began their 
eloquence withais. Sir Nicholas Bacon, (the father of Sir Francis 
Bacon,) singular and almost alone in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker, (in different matters,) 
grave, great masters of wit and language, and in whom all vigour of 
invention and strength of judgment met. The Earl of Essex, noble 
and high, and Sir Walter Raleigh, not to be contemned for judgment 
or style; Sir Henry Saville, grave and truly lettered; Sir Edward 
Sands, excellent in both; Lord Egerton, the chancellor, a grave and 
great orator, and best when he was provoked. But his learned and 
able, though unfortunate successor, is he who hath filled up all 
numbers ; and performed that in our own tongue which may be com- 
pared or preferred either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome; in 
short, within his view, and about his time, were all the wits born 
that could honour a language or help a study. Now things daily 
fall; wits grow downwards, eloquence grows backward, so that he 
may be named and stand as the mark and ax.» of our language.” 
The reader cannot require better testimony than this, coming as it 
does from one who had often listened to Bacon, and experienced the 
impressions which he describes, and who was an accomplished 
scholar, as well as one of the severest critics of his age. 

But there is one organ very distinctly marked in the likeness of 
Bacon, and strongly manifested in his life and writings, to which we 
have not alluded. Will any professor, who still walks in the groves 
of old metaphysics, or affects the porch or lyceum, tell us what is 
that principle of humanity which adorns alike philosophy and poetry, 
and yet is strictly neither the one nor the other 1—which cannot be 
resolved into either beauty of language, harmony of numbers, 
pathetic description, nor into any of the splendid results of scientific 
investigation? That charming quality of which, in spite of his rare 
judgment, choice expression, and a modulation sweet and harmonious 
even to cloying, we find so little in the poetry of Pope, and so much 
amid the rougher measures of Byron and Shelley—that nameless 
grace which enchains the study of Plato, and allures him on through 
jong and obscure labyrinths of mystic speculation, heedless of the 
aim and drift, and only conscious of peculiar pleasure—which in the 
Novum Organum enlivens even the abstractions of logic, and gilds 
‘each link of the inductive chain? It is the chief source of the 

artist’s pleasure, and of his most refined emotions. It irradiates all 
it touches, whether it be art or science, poetry or philosophy. It 
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delights the eye in the efforts of the old painters, and thrille us inf 
the sublime outpouring of impassioned eloquence. It enchants the © 
ear in the compositions of Mozart and Beethoven, charms us in the 
matchless grace and airy movements of Taglioni, and gleams with 
no fitful light in the page of inspired song. What can it be? We 
cannot find it in the classifications of Locke or Reid, nor very dis- 
tinetly perceive it in those of Brown or Stewart. It cannot be 
imagination, in the common acceptation of the term, for this is 
known to be a mode of action of all the intellectual faculties. It 
must be an independent primitive power in man. Phrenology has 
discovered and analysed that power, distinguished it by a name 
alike descriptive and beautiful, and has called it Ideality. Of this 
quality, Bacon possessed an unusual endowment. The organ is 
nearly as large in his head as in that of Shakspeare. Compare his 
likeness, in this respect, with that of his great cotemporary, Coke, 
and then compare the “ Advancement of Learning,” or the Novum 
Organum, with the “Institutes of Law.” Coke appears to have been 
no less deficient in taste and philosophical acumen, than he was pro- 
found in his favourite science. His want of all taste, is sufficiently 
evinced in his Commentaries upon Littleton, which is, indeed, a 
literary curiosity in the way of pedantry and scholastic affectation. 


He seems not to have understood or appreciated the Novum Orga- 
num ; and in his copy of that great work which the author presented 
to him, he wrote the following insulting lines, expressive both of his 
spleen and envy, and of a mind that could perceive nothing worthy 
of attention beyond the pale of his own profession :— 


“ Auctori consilium 
Instaurare paras veterum documenta sophorum 
Instaura leges justiamque prius.” 


As Bacon’s great work was variously estimated in his day, and by 
some utterly condemned, it may perhaps induce the reader to put 
more confidence in Ben Jonson’s opinion, which we cited above to 
show his judgment upon a production concerning the merits of whic 
there is now scarce any difference of opinion. “Though by the most 
of superficial men, who cannot get beyond the table of nominals, it is 
not penetrated nor understood, it really openeth all defects of learning 
whatsoever. My conceit of his person was never increased towards 
him by his place or honours. But I have, and do, reverence him for 
the greatness that was only proper in himself, and in that he seemed 
to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, and most worthy, 
of admiration, that has been in many ages.” We have thus shown 
the very intimate connection between his phrenological conditions and 
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the manifestations of his mind, and his varied excellence in philo- 
sophy, law, and eloquence. Upon his moral character, we are loth 
to dwell. (It is painful to contemplate the shade that tarnishes the 
(( ustre of genius.) And when the stain is found blurring the escut- 
cheon of one who consecrated to the advancement of his race in 
knowledge and wisdom all the choicest preducts of his wonderful 
and creative spirit, who pointed out the noblest heights of science 
and of truth, and led the way through the unexplored alps of new 
discoveries—a benefactor of mankind, in the highest sense of the 
word—we experience a painfnl revulsion of our best feelings, we are 
inexpressibly shocked, and fain would efface for ever the unsightly 
spot that stains and sullies his otherwise perfect and consistent 
beauty. But envy of intellectual greatness is quick and ready to 
see every thing that depreciates, while it often remains blind to what 
[redooms or adorns. The records of genius are full to abundance 
ith the most minute details of its weaknesses, its follies, and its vices. 
The chronicle which has so faithfully preserved the fact that Shak- 
speare was a deer stealer, and fled from his native place in disgrace, 
is enriched with very few of the delightful and instructive incidents 
of his youth for which we would now be so grateful, but for which 
we must search in vain. We want in biography more of what dis- 
tinctly characterises men of brilliant and original powers, and less of 
that which they share in common with all their race. If genius be 
the theme, let us know, at least, something of its true attributes— 
something of its young hopes and fears, its impatient yearnings and 
wild aspirations—something of its apparent contradictions, but real 
consistency with its own ideals—of that modesty which falls abashed 
before its own unattainable standards, but becomes bold and daring 
amid the models of the world—of its constant wrestlings with its 
own mismanaged sensibilities—of the gradual unfolding of its hidden 
powers, and of its proud but slowly acquired consciousness of its own 
strength. 

As Bacon’s conduct towards his patron, Essex, has considerably 
increased the odium with which his name has been surrounded, and 
as every one must wish to see any charge against him mitigated, if 
it can be done with truth, we present the following passage from a 
work which appears to have derived its materials from the most 
authentic sources. ‘The friendship of Bacon for this nobleman was 
not one of mere interest. Bacon’s zeal in attaching his elder brother 
to the interests of Essex, and braving the opposition of his own 
powerful reiations in his cause, proves that, in this instance at least, 
selfish feelings did not influence his conduct. A coldness came over 
their friendship, owing to difference of policy and opinion. Bacon in 
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vain entreated Essex to desist from the proceedings which caused his 
ruin. They parted on bad terms in consequence. Bacon reckoned 
the last act of Essex no better than madness. When ruin closed 
around him, Bacon did not desert him. Risking and encountering 
the displeasure of the queen on behalf of a friend of whose conduct 
he did not approve, Bacon did every thing that ingenious remon- 
strance and affectionate entreaty could do with her majesty, in 
behalf of the ill-advised eark It is true that, at the command of her 
majesty, Bacon appeared as one of her majesty’s counsel against his 
former friend. But not to mention the compulsion laid upon him by * 
the duties of his office, and the risk of implication in the treasons of 
his patron, consequent upon refusal, the opportunity which it gave 
him of mitigating the severity of accusation—of more effectually 
securing the interests of his friend at court—viewed as these things 
ought te be, in connection with the mildness of his manner of con- 
ducting the case, his choice of a part the least prominent possible, 
and the disinterestedness and dexterity with which he urged the 
queen for the pardon and restoration of Essex, appear to place his 
conduct on this occasion in a light less equivocal than that in which 
it has been generally displayed by many of those who have narrated 
the circumstances. When commanded by the queen and her council 
to draw up a declaration of the treasons of Robert Earl of Essex, it 
was found necessary to alter and embitter it considerably, the attach- 
ment of Bacon having softened down his statement so much, that it 
was reckoned too mild for the nature of the case, and her majesty 
remarked on first reading it{ ‘I see old love is not easily forgotten.’ ” — 
Bacon’s moral organs are not equal in size to his intellectual. 
Although not particularly deficient in this respect, as compared win 
average brains, his head is rather deep and broad, than high and 
elevated. A phrenologist would not select him as an illustration of 
great moral or religious endowments. He would not compare him 
with a Fenelon or a Melancthon, nor ascribe to him the sublime 
virtues of a Howard or a Washington. Neither would he liken him 
to the moral monsters of the race—to a Vitellius, a Caligula, or a 
Pope Alexander VI. He would suppose that, under the influence of 
very great temptation, such an individual might fall, but could not 
believe that there existed in him any inherent love of vice. In short, 
he would not pronounce him remarkably vicious or virtuous. And 
especially he would not, through any love of antithesis, call him 
“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” For without great 
injustice he could not thus denominate him. In no sense, indeed, 
can Bacon be called a mean man. //A mean man is one that passes 
through life, absorbed in grovelling and selfish pursuits, without an 
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elevated aim or object. ) But we see Bacon, from his youth upwards, 
from the hour, when a boy of sixteen, he detected the errors of the 
Aristotelean philosophy and resolved to dissipate them, throughout 
his whole life, cherishing the sublimest thoughts, studious and medi- 
tative, and devoted to one great purpose—a student of law, resisting 
the a!lurements of pleasure, and bestowing his leisure hours upon 
that wonderful work from the publication of which he ‘could antici- 
pate no accession to his fame or fortune during his own life—at the 
pinnacle of political greatness, seizing the favourable moment, though 
at some risk to his worldly prospects, to enlist the prejudices of man 
in the cause of truth ; and again, when the storm burst round him, 
and every selfish interest in life was for ever cut off—his fair fame 
blurred and blighted—himself poor and deserted—the same devotion 
to truth, the same desire to serve mankind, entirely possesses him, 
and he dedicates the remainder of his days to that posterity in whose 
service he had employed the vigour of his profound and brilliant 
mind. To that posterity he left his name and deeds, as if confident 
that the glorious disinterestedness which had in so great a degree 
marked the one, might perhaps wipe away the stain from the other, 
or at least cover it with the broad mantle of an enlightened charity. 





ARTICLE II. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF MUSICAL POWERS IN A CHILD. 


{Extracted from the Report of the British Phrenological Association, held at 
: Glasgow.] 


Monday, Sept. 21, 1840.—The Hall was crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Atkinson read a communication from Mr. R. Cull, of London, 
detailing a case of precocious musical talent, in the history of the 
Infant Sappho, Louisa Vinning, She was born at Kingsbridge, 
Devonshire, in November, 1836, being now (Sept. 1840) three years 
and ten months old. Her father, John Vinning, is a good musician: 
he sings, and plays well on the piano forte and violin, and, having 
also exhibited his musical talent at a very early period, he was 
educated for a musician, at the expense of Mr. Garrow. Mr. Vin- 
ning has two brothers, of considerable musical talent, who have left 
their business to make music their occupation. One is a violinist, 
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the other an organist. Mr. Vinning’s father possesses a natural 
talent for music, which he manifested by playing the ute, in the 
bazd of a volunteer regiment, for several years. He knows nothing 
of the technical language of music—he played entirely by ear, and 
he kept tune and time well. 

Louisa Vinning, surnamed by Mr. Parry the Infant Sappho, 
enjoyed music at a very early age. ‘She was only nine months 
old,” her father states, “‘ when I first observed the intense delight 
she derived from music: when crying, the sounds of a musical 
instrument immediately soothed her, her whole frame moving in 
unison with the measure, and her face beaming with enjoyment. I 
played to her occasionally on the violin. I took the opinion of 
several medical men on the propriety of indulging her in this kind 

- of amusement, lest she should be injured by too early excitement. 
Their advice was, to give her gentle exercise in singing, and to 
guard against late hours.” She sang before she could speak. Her 
passion for music increased, until she seemed to require an atmo- 
sphere of music to exist. 

In the early part of 1839, she was discovered to have walked in 
her sleep, and to prevent accidents, she was afterwards put to sleep 
on a sofa in the sitting-room until the family retired to rest; she 
frequenly sang in her sleep, and one evening, when only two years 
and eight months old, she sang, sweetly and distinctly, a melody per- 
fectly new to her father, and repeated it several times, so that he 
wrote it down, gave it to Mr. Blockley, who arranged it, wrote the 
poetry, symphonies, and accompaniments, and called it the Infant’s 
Dream. Mr. Thalberg, the celebrated musician, in a letter dated 
11th December, 1839, speaks of her astonishingly correct singing, 
and her pleasing voice. Sir George Smart, in a letter dated 3d 
April, says, “I beg leave to state that I consider her a most wonder- 
ful child, possessing strong feeling for music, with an extraordinary 
correct ear both for time and tune; her singing is perfectly natural, 
without effort, and her infantine manners and childish appearance 
prove her extreme youth.” Mr. Moschelles says, in a letter dated 
29th March, 1840, “She appears to me, not only to be most liberally 
gifted with a voice of unusual compass, but also with a sensitiveness 
of organisation, whether as concerns the power of correctly retain- 
ing melodies, or of reproducing intervals, very remarkable, being 
only three years and a half old.” 

She sung before the queen and court at Buckingham Palace, on 
the 3d of August, 1840, and received substantial proofs of the 
queen’s delight at her talent. She is now singing three nights a 
weeks in the Lecture Theatre of the Polytechnic Institution. She 
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sings the musical sounds of the melodies without words; and repeats 
any Italian air, after hearing it only three or four times. Her style 
of singing is very remarkable for similarity to our first opera singers. 
It is appropriately supported by the adoption of the natural language, 
gesture, &c. to express the sentiment of the air she sings. In her 
graceful, though infantine action, she is often very expressive ; but, 
like most public singers, there is commonly a redundancy of action, 
and that, too, of an exaggerated nature. Her public singing at the 
Polytechnic Institution commonly comprises the following :— 

1. An Italian air. 

2. The Infant’s Dream. 

3. The proof of her power to sing passages struck on the piano 
on the instant, which frequently terminates in some Italian air. 

4. Her power of changing the style and key of music, without the 
usual preparation, in which she passes at once from some: Italian to 
an English, thence to a Scottish, and finally to an Irish air. 

5. An Italian air. 

6. Finale, part of a harmony in the National Anthem of God save 
the Queen. 

All her talent is natural, for hitherto she has received no technical 
instruction in music. Her voice is two octaves in compass ; the lower 
notes are very sweet in quality, and she possesses great power of voice, 
She can introduce occasional sharps aud flats with great precision and 
elegance. When false notes were purposely played to try her, she 
invariably ceased, and evinced some anger. 

She is an engaging child, and, from her elegant movements, is 
much admired. She has a great talent for dancing, also. She is 
very energetic, her general activity is great, her feelings powerful, 
and very exciteable. She is self-willed, destructive, very ready to 
talk, and very arch. 

The essay then stated the phrenological measurements of the head, 
all of which were very large for a child of her age. She is of dark 
complexion, dark brown eyes, brown hair, slender form, restless 
movement of body and eyes, and rapidity of action, which denote 
great cerebral activity. The temperament is bilio-nervous. The 
basilar region of the brain is large, but the corgnal predominates. 
The lateral is very large at Destructiveness and Secretiveness. 
The anterior is also large. The profile much resembles the profile 
portrait of Clara Fisher. In so large a sized head there are no 
small organs. Those very large, are Secretiveness, Destructiveness, 
Benevolence, Firmness, Love of Applause, Imitation, Melody, Tune, 
Comparison ; the others are large. 

This head is interesting, musically, as an example of the energetic 
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manifestation of musical talent. It is also interesting, as it so 
nearly corresponds, in its present powers, with the infantine powers 
of Mozart, Crotch, and Kellner, as quoted in the Phrenological 
Journal, new series. The case is interesting, as pointing towards a 
circumstance in the production of precocious talent. Mozart, Crotch, 
Kellner, and this child, are each offspring of musical fathers; and the 
two latter, of musical paternal grandfathers. Other citcumstances 
also operate as causes, for the offspring of all musicians are not 
musical, and but few are precocious musicians. 

After the reading of the case, some interesting remarks were made 
by Mr. Atkinson, Dr. Gregory, Mr. De Ville, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. 
Combe, and several other cases of precocious talent were alluded to 
by the different speakers. Dr. Gregory said it was a great pity that 
this child should be subjected to such increased activity of brain, 
which, it was well known to phrenologists, was very liable to pro- 
duce disease, and lead to premature death; and Mr. De Ville stated 
that he had intimated to the parents of the infant Lyra, another 
musical child, that the exertion of brain to which she was subjected, 
in consequence of her public exhibitions, would infallibly bring on 
premature decay ; and, as her parents did not listen to his advice, 
which was agreeable to the phrenological doctrines, the child, by 
the continued and severe exercise of her brain, fell into disease and 
died at an early age. 





ARTICLE III. 


REMARES ON THE CEREBRAL ORGANISATION OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS AND ANCIENT PERUVIANS. 


The origin, character, and destiny of the aborigines of this country, 
have always excited great interest and inquiry. Various have been 
the means resorted to by historians and philosophers, in order to 
understand their history, modes of living, and peculiar mental cha- 
racteristics. With what success these inquiries and researches have 
been attended, it is unnecessary here to speak. It may, however, 
suffice to state that one of the most important means of understard- 
ing the true nature and character of the American Indians, has been 
entirely neglected till within a few years. We refer to a knowledge 
of their physiology and phrenology. This mode of investigation is 
calculated to throw new light on their habits, customs, and mental 
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manifestations, as well as explain many curious phenomena in their 
history, which have been hitherto inexplicable. 

The publication of the “Crania Americana” constitutes a noble 
commencement in this department of inquiry. In a review of this 
_ great work, in the Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery, for 
July, 1840, may be found some extremely interesting remarks on 
this subject. The review referred to, is from the pen of Dr. Charles 
Caldwell, and, like all that gentleman’s productions, is characterised 
by great perspicuity and nervousness of style as well as power and 
force of reasoning. These remarks are so peculiarly interesting 
and valuable, that we are induced to transfer a part of them to this 
Journal. Dr. Caldwell, after making some reference to the splendid 
plates in the Crania Americana, proceeds to remark as follows :— 

Are we asked on what particular mental attributes of their owners 
those figures of skulls are calculated to throw light? We reply, on 
every attribute, provided they are thoroughly understood ; but more 
especially on every leading attribute, fitted for the elevation or 
depression of a people, by giving them more or less of animal pro- 
pensity, and of general mental power and character. They disclose, 
for example, the comparative amount of native intellect possessed by 
those who wore them; the comparative amount of native morality, 
sociability, and domesticity ; the comparative amount of native pride, 
independence, and love of liberty, self-government, and sway over 
others; and also the native amcunt of animality and passion, mani- 
fested in sensual appetite, vindictiveness, cruelty, bloodshed, and 
war. Nor is this all. 

The configuration of the skull and brain discloses, likewise some- 
thing of the different modes in which different tribes and individuals 
wreak their persunal vengeance, or conduct themselves in war— 
whether by a bold and open attack by day, or by ambush and skulk- 
ing stratagem in the night. And when two tribes or nations nearly 
equal in numbers engage in war, the comparative size and figure of 
their skulls foretell in language sufficiently intelligible, and which 
ought not to be listened to with incredulity or disregard, to which 
side victory and conquest are likely to incline. They are evidences 
of the possession or destitution of warlike qualities. 

That these sentiments will be received with distrust by many, and 
perhaps entirely rejected by more of our readers, we are prepared 
to believe. Nor is the cause of this unknown.to us. It is the want 
of an acquaintance with the principles of the new scheme of mental 
philosophy. For with those principles, the sentiments just uttered 
are in perfect accordance. They are in harmony with the admitted 
physiological fact, that the brain and nerves are the master tissue in 
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the organisation of our bodies; that they control, strengthen, and 
direct the other tissues; and that, other things being equal, the 
- greater the amount of cerebral matter individuals possess, they will, 
whether acting alone, or in union with their fellows, prove the more 
powerful, efficient, and successful in their enterprises. © And the 
more likely they will be to become civil rulers in peace, and tem- 
porary victors and permanent conquerors in periods of strife. Of — 
course, on the contrary, a tribe or nation whose skulls and -brains 
ure comparatively diminutive, are, in consequence of that defect, the 
less able to defend themselves, and the more liable to be vanquished 
and enslaved, or exterminated, in war. 

Such, we say, are the grounds on which the sentiments just 
expressed are founded. And not only are they in unison with the 
science of phrenology, but by many of the plates in the “ Crania 
Americana” they are abundantly sustained. And of the following 
points respecting human character, those plates furnish also, in 
equal abundance, matter of satisfactory illustration and proof. Other 
things being alike, the more the animal organs of the brain predo- 
minate in a tribe or community over the moral, religious, and reflect- 
ing ones, the more ignorant and vindictive, blood-thirsty and cruel in 
war, and other forms of conflict and punishment, whether public or 
private, will that community show itself. The larger in a tribe or 
nation the organs of Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Firmness are, other things being equal, the more diffi- 
cult of. conquest will that tribe be found, and the more certainly will 
it prefer extermination to slavery. ‘Once more: Other things being 
the same, large moral, religious, and reflective organs facilitate the 
civilisation of a people—and the reverse ; and when the moral and 
religious orguns are large in a community, and the intellectual, 
animal, and semi-animal ones small, that community will submit to 

‘bondage rather than to extermination, and perhaps even rather than. 
to banishment from its native soil. To illustrate and prove these © 
positions, by materials derived from our author’s “ Crania :” 

Those plates demonstrate, that in the brains of what the writer 
ealls the “* American family,” which constitutes chiefly the aboriginal 
people of North America, the reflecting, moral, and religious organs 
are comparatively smali, and the animal and semi-animal ones pro- 
portionably large. And the experience of more than two centuries 
has abundantly evinced, that that “family,” as a body, can be 
neither civilised nor actually conquered and enslaved ; but that their 
ultimate extinction is an event which is approaching, and whose 
accomplishment nothing carthly can prevent. This is true of the 
entire family, on account of the general similarity of their organisa- 
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- tion, the animal and semi-enimal portions of their brains being pre- 
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ponderant. But in some branehes.of the family this is more signally 
the case than in others. And their propensities and characters 
correspond, with great exactness, to their cerebral developements. 
Thus the animality and semi-animality of the Charibs are immense, 
while their moral, religious, and reflecting organs are correspondingly 
small. And they are, beyond all other tribes, wild and indomitable, 
ferocious and sanguinary. Fierce, warlike, and unyielding, rather 
than submit to conquest and slavery, or to any form of civil restraint, 
they covet extermination, which is nearly accomplished. Of the 
Huron tribe, whose cerebral developements are in no small degree 
analogous, the same may be said. They have refused to yield, have 
fought desperately, and practised every form of cruelty, and are 
nearly extinct. With an organisation and developement of brain, 
and a condition of mind not dissimilar, the Seminoles are pursuing 
at present a course of warfare, which, if not abandoned, must lead in 
the end to a like result. 

Possessed of brains, as appears from their skulls, more liberally 
supplied with moral, religious, and intellectual organs, the Creeks, 
Choctaws, and Cherokees, though brave, warlike, and proverbially 
artful, have shown themselves less inexorably cruel, and less brutally 
devoted to havoe and blood. They are even reported by a few per- 
sons, and believed by many, to exhibit faint glimmerings of an 
approach to civilisation. This, however, is but groundless rumour. 
Even of the Cherokees, believed to the more cultivated of the 
three tribes, this may be affirmed. he “ full-bloods” among them 
are degraded savages. It is the “half-bloods” alone, and other mix- 
tures, more or less approaching full Caucasianism, (and their number 
is small,) that exhibit any positive traits of civilisation and improve- 
ment. The chieftain Ross was almost white; Opotheoholo had also 
much Caueasian blood in him;*and the inventor of the celebrated 

therokee alphabet was the son of a Scotsman. And the cerebral 
developements of the two first named of these, whom we saw in 
Washington, corresponded sufficiently with their talents and cha- 
racters. Nor, indeed, can the Scotish-Cherokee be correctly pro- 
nounced the inventor of the alphabet in question. He was only the 
fortunate receiver, from a Caucasian, of a plain and practical sugges- 
tion, of which the alphabet was ultimately the product. The stories 
so widely and zealously circulated, proclaiming the Cherokees an 
industrious, civilised, agricultural people, are. rank fabrications, 
designed no doubt for selfish and party purposes. Considered as a 
tribe or nation, nineteen out of twenty of them, and perhaps even a 
larger proportion, are indolent, degraded, and miserable savages. 
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And, instead of. having property, as they are asserted to have, a 
majority of them, probably not much less than that just stated, are 
pennyless wretches, in a much worse condition than Caucasian 
paupers. 

Another tribe. well worthy of being noticed in this place, on 
account of the light it sheds on the connection between cerebral deve- 
lopement, mind, and character, is the Araucanian. That people 
inhabit one of the Chilian provinces, toward the southern extreme-of 
South: America, and in the excellent developement of their brain, as 
well as in their amount of native intellect, improvability, vigour, and 
general efficiency of character, stand at the head of the American 
“Race,” the Mexicans and Peruvians, of former times, in some 
respects excepted. 

In size and shape, the skull of the Araucanian makes a nearer 
approach to the skull of the Caucasian, than that of any other 
variety of the aborigines of America. And so does the individual 
himself, in quickness, strength, and compass of mind, and in the 
energy, firmness, and efficiency of his action, whether he be engaged 
in hunting or war, or in any other less exciting and perilous pursuit. 

In the organs especially of Self-esteem, Firmness, Conscientiousness, 
Combativeness, and Love of Approbation, his developements are 
large. Hence his lofty pride and spirit of independence, with his 
devotedaess to a life of liberty, and his resolution to maintain those ® 
privileges at every hazard and every cost, have never yielded under 
any form of adversity, or degree of suffering. For perhaps a cen- 
tury and a half, his unconquerable daring, and determination to be 
free, have led him to sustain a ceaseless war with the Spaniards on 
his borders ; and his resources of intellect, but little inferior to those 

of his foe, and disciplined into skill by trial and experience, have 
enabled him to do so with uniform success. Still, however, does his 
boundless pride, and his reckless and ungovernable aversion from the 
slightest check on his licentious freedom, coupled with a deficiency 
of reflectiveness and moral feeling, prevent him from submitting to 
the mild and salutary restraint of civilisation. With all his qualifi- | 
cations, therefore, for a different state of life, he is still a savage. 
And he is so, as the result of his cerebral developement, which 
renders him intolerant of the control of law, and makes him resolve, 
like Christian, in Byron’s “Island,” “to live and die, the at | 
and the free.” y 

When attentively studied, and thoroughly understood in their’ 
nature and relations, the whole case and condition of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, ancient and modern (for they have their ancient and 
modern epochs as distinctly, marked, and contrasted in as broad and 
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bold relicf, as the Europeans and Asiatics)—the case and condition 
of these nations, when fully and correctly comprehended, present 
one of the most extraordinary spectacles in the history of man. 
And, as a moral problem, its solution is as difficult, not to say 
impracticable, as its aspect as a phenomenon is singular and inte- 
resting. Though reiterated attempts to that effect have been made 
by philosophers, the most distinguished for their general knowledge 
and powers of research, no approach that can be called even seem- 
ingly successful, has yet been made toward causes competent to the 
disentanglement of the knot. True; efforts have been tried to dis- 
sever it by the sword—not of reason and science, but of faney and 
conjecture ; and the blows have but rebounded on the Jeeble pre- 
tenders and aspirants who unskilfully dealt them. 

Somewhat more, we believe, than three centuries ago, Mexico and 
Peru were found by two bands of European rovers, in the singular, 
not to call it the marvellous, condition to which we have referred. 
They were two populous and apparently powerful empires, under the 
restraint of discipline and law, and not a little advanced in civilisa- 
tion, wealth and science, luxury and the arts. Yet they had but 
little, if any, intercourse with one another, and none with any other 
civilised people, and were situated like two vast islands in a trackless 
and unexplored ocean, or two mighty oases in the midst of a bound- 
less desert of ignorance and savagism, degradation and poverty. 
Nor could there be discovered, we repeat, by the ablest scheme 
of research that could be instituted, any adequate causes of the 
immense difference, in matters of mind, between them and the 
various nations around them. In most respects the phenomenon 
was unique—no parallel to it then existing, or having previously 
existed, within the purview of history. 

Greece received much of her civilisation, science, and arts, from 
Egypt; Rome, from Greece; and other parts of Europe, from the 
Italian repositories of intellect and science, literature and taste. 
But for Egypt, no extraneous source of instruction has yet been 
found—nor perhaps even fancied. Like an electron, per se, she 
seems to have been to herself, from her own native endowments, the 
source of her own pre-eminence and grandeur. Of Mexico and 
Peru, the same may be affirmed. They stood alone, instructed 

ithout instructors, civilised without the influence of examples to 
that effect, and splendid and mighty from the working of causes 
inherent in themselves Like Egypt, therefore, they seem to have 
been originals ; not imitators, copyists, or dependents on others, 
instead of themselves. J 

Such were some of the peculiarities of the Mexicans and Peru- 
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vians. But not the whole of them--nor even, perhaps, the most 
striking and unexpected. Though constituting great and independent /), 

nations, they were no warriors, and became the victims and sla (Jor 
of a mere handful of freebooters, visiting them from a distant portion 

of the globe. At the head of less than two hundred Spaniards, 400 . 
Pizarro overthrew, and reduced to the most servile condition, the 


empire of Peru, with a population of several millions of subjects, b, r 































affectionately attached to the person of their chief, and enthusias- 
tically devoted to their religion and government. And with a 
Spanish band of less than five hundred, aided by auxiliaries from fg . 
some of the surrounding nations, Cortez conquered and enslaved the ’ 
more populous and powerful empire of Mexico—two events which, 
as already intimated, are uninterrupted enigmas in the history of 
man. Tp what cause, or combination of causes, shall we look for an 
explanation of the fact, that victory bound her chaplets on the brows 
of a few, in conflicts where their adversaries outnumbered them in 
the ratio of ten thousand to one? In such a case, had not the Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians been essentially deficient in some high qualities 
indispensable to success, they could, with perfect ease, have thrown 
themselves on their foes in numbers so overwhelming, and with o 
force so irresistible, as literally to tear them into fragments, or 
trample them under foot, and crush them in mass. Nor could any 
form of armour, or mode of battle, have saved the invaders from 
such an issue. It is a question, then, in anthropology, of no common 
interest, what were the qualities in which the South Americans were 
so fatally deficient? It was not in abstract personal courage. In 
conflicts with each other, and in wars with the surrounding nations, 
they not only manifested ordinary bravery, but had become the con- 
querors and masters of the land. It was not in personal strength 
and activity. In those qualities they were but little, if at all, infe- 
rior to their invaders. And the prize for which they fought was of 
the highest value, and the most inspiriting character, including all 
that is dearest in life. It was their firesides and their families, their 
altars, and the hallowed ashes of their ancestors. It wag every 
thing that enters into the all-absorbing thoughts, and the soul-inspir- 
ing sentiments of the man and the patriot, which should render him 
invincible when doing battle for his home and his native land. 

Nor was it, as most writers and pretended wise ones on the subject 
have contended, their vast superiority in military discipline and skill, 
acquired by more abundant experience in war, that rendered the few 
Europeans so easily triumphant over the almost innumerable hosts 
of Americans. Far from it. The difference in military tactics, as 
far as experience was concerned, between the two cuntending parties 
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in Mexico and Peru, was not greater, perhaps not so great, as»that 
which existed between the legions of Cesar and the barbarous hordes 
with which he contended in Germany, Gaul, and Britain. Yet the 
issue of war in the two hemispheres was widely different. Notwith- 
standing his skill and invincible ‘hardihood, as a soldier, and his 
boundless resources of mind, as:a chieftain, Cesar rarely won a cheap 
or an easy victory, even when the numbers he led to batile were but 
little surpassed by those of his enemy. 

Others have attributed the easy conquest of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians to the superstitious veneration in which they held their 
ruthless assailants, regarding them as beings of a superior nature, 
who had descended to them from the skies, to become their rulers 
and benefactors. But that a delusion of this kind took possession of 
the Americans, seems highly improbable. And it is still more impro- 
bable, even admitting its occurrence at the first moment of the arrival 
of the roving marauders, that it should have been of long duration. 
The inhabitants of the New World must have very soon discovered 
that the emigrants from the Old were as subject as themselves to 
bodily injuries, sickness, and other misfortunes and infirmities, and to 
death itself from wounds and diseases. It is even probable, if not 
certain, that, from some of these sources of calamity, especially from 
that of seasoning sickness, the strangers must have suffered much 
more than the natives. And if our recollection fail us not, such was 
actually the ease. Many of the Spaniards sickened, and not a few of 
them died, while those whom they had reduced to bondage remained 
healthy. From the notion of their divinityship, therefore, admitting 
it to have had an existence, the * Iberian freebooters’’ derived in the 
end but little advantage. There is reason to believe that such advan- 
tage was more than counterbalanced by the scorn which their mean 
eupidity, and the detestation and abhorrence which their cruelty and 
revolting profligacy engendered. 

Still, then, does the question, ‘* Why were the Americans so easily 
subdued ?”’ remain unanswered. And the correct answer, virtually 
but silgptly rendered in the “* Crania Americana,” is derived from the 
science of phrenology alone. They were engaged in war with a race 
of men superior to themselves—though not descended immediately 
from the skies. For the Spaniards were Caucasians. And when- 
ever, or wherever, that race, which stands at the head of the great 
community of man, (as the nervous and cerebral tissue takes rank of 
the other tissues of the body,) comes into collision, whether bellige- 
rent or pacific, with either of the other races, it never fails in the end 
to gain and maintain a decided ascendency. To this position, we 
confidently believe that no solid exception can be adduced from either 
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fact or philosophy—the examples of the present, or the history of the 
past. Nor is it from occurrences in the New World alone that it 
receives at once illustration and proof. By a phenomenon of equal 
moment, notoriety, and interest, or rather perhaps of much greater, in 
the Old World, it is further and no less substantially maintained. 
We allude to the degraded condition in which Hindostan, and several 
neighbouring principalities, are held by a British army, which, from 





its incredible inferiority in numbers to the almost boundless amount + ow 
of population it controls, might well be deemed infinitely inSmpetent LY, 
to the mightiness of the task. That army, containing less than eighty . 


of Europe, has already conquered, now holds in check, and virtually 
consigns to a degrading vassalage, one hundred and twenty millions 
of human beings ! 

To what cause or causes is this astonishing issue ascribable? The 
answer we think plain. The Asiatics, though not all of a really 
different race from the Europeans who enslave them, are a degenerate, 
perhaps a mongrel, branch of the same race. They are not genuine 2 4 
Caucasians; while a large portion of their conquerors and masters are a4 
Anglo-Saxons—that variety which stands decidedly at the head of " \ 9 
Caucasians, and is their highest caste. ¥, 

Are we asked to specify the actual difference between the Anglo- 4 
Saxon and the Hindostanic varieties of man, which gives to the 7 
former such a marked superiority over the latter? We reply that its. 
consists in the different size and form of the brain in those varieties, 
which are fully disclesed by corresponding difference in the size and 
form of their *crania.”” Not only is the entire brain of the x4 \ 
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thousand rank and file, not a moiety of them, we think, being natives 
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Saxon considerably larger than the brain of the Hindoo; the superior 
and truly governing organs of it are larger in a still greater proportion. 
Are we again asked to name those ruling and power-bestowing organs? 
They are, we reply, more especially Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Self-esteem, Approbativeness, Firmness, and the reflecting organs. 
All the organs calculated to give greater strength and energy of 
character, and greater scope and vigour of thought, are larger. Hence 
the native and necessary superiority of the Caucasians, especially of 
the Anglo-Saxon branch, in war, as well as in the higher walks of 
science, literature, and the arts. ; 

For the easy conquests of Mexico and Peru, similar causes may be 
correctly assigned. ‘Those events were attributable not to any supe- 
riority of civilisation and education on the part of the invaders. In 
these points the invaded were nearly, if not quite, on an equality 
with them. The cause was to be found exclusively in the superiority 
of native strength and compass of mind on the part of the Europeans. 
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And those qualities arose from the greater size, and better develope- 
ment and configuration of their brains. 

The Spaniards were a branch of the Caucasian race. And though 
they did not belong to the most highly gifted and most efficient 
branch, they were greatly superior to the American race, with whom 
they were in conflict. And that superiority was indicated by the 
greater size, and better developement and shape of their crania and 
brains. ey had, in their cerebral organisation, a larger endowment 
of ground for intellectual qualifications, and comparatively a less pre- 
ponderance of that forming. the seat of mere animality. And these 
native advantages of brain bestowed on them a range and measure of 
mental compass and power, which the inferiorly organised, and 


¥ 
J/Mweaker-minded Americans were unable to resist. Those comparative 


simbeciles stood related to their vigorous assailants, as boys do to 
men, idiots to sound-minded persons, or as inferior animals to the 
human race. Hence the amazing suddenness and completion of their 
overthrow and degradation ! 

Groundless and visionary as this position will no doubt appear to 
those who have never made the subject of it a matter of study, it 
will present itself in that light to such persons only. Individuals 
sufficiently acquainted with it will view it very differently. They 
will regard it as one of the most grand and impressive physiological 
truths that has ever been disclosed. For physiological the pheno- 
mena it relates to are—as clearly and decidedly so, as the digestion of 
food, the secretion of bile, or the circulation of the blood. Yet was 
it never dreamed of as such until the discoveries of Gall, which will 
yet be acknowledged to constitute themselves one of the chief scien- 
tifie triumphs of the nineteenth century; while their fruits will be 
deposited in the temple of philosophy, among the most glorious and 
invaluable trophies her ministers have won. 

Nor is it alone the so deemed mysterious events of the conquest of 
fexico, Peru, and Hindostan, that the discoveries of the great German 
fare destined to illuminate and make intelligible and useful. They will 
' render to mankind a similar service, as relates to many other enigmas 
\ that have confounded the anthropologist, and eluded his scrutiny. In 
truth, they will yet be referred to, by the students and masters of 
mental and moral science, as the great expounders of the philosophy 
of history. They will shed on the deeds and characters of the 
ancient Greeks a light which the world has never yet enjoyed. They 
will disclose the causes of the ambition, wars, and conquests of Philip 
and Alexander. They will tell why Cesar first glorified and then 
enslaved his country, and ultimately fell by the dagger of Brutus; 
why the Roman empire, after having become, and continued for cen- 
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reduced at length to a mighty ruin by barbarian invaders; why P 

tine was inundated by the mingled blood of the Crusaders and the 

Saracens; why the clouds of the dark ages, brought down on the 

world by the disasters of the sword, were ultimately dispersed by the 

return of the sun of literature and science; why Napoleon first 

astonished the world by the miracles of his greatness and power, and 

then ended his career in captivity and exile; and why our own 

country was rendered independent and glorious, by Washington 3) 


turies, a marvel of power and greatness, injustice and crime, 
ales- 





his compatriots ; and has increased in wealth and renown, and their 
concomitants, with a rapidity and steadiness altogether unprecedente 
in the annals of nations. 

These were all physiological events, produced through the func- 
tions of the human brain, and will hereafter be universally acknow- — 
ledged as such, by those who shall become competent judges of the 
subject. And for this great result, the world will be indebted to the 
genius and labours of the founders of phrenology. © Physiologists and 
philosophers will learn and acknowledge, that man, to be studied 
correctly, as a being to be acted on mentally himself, or to act by 
mind on others, whether for elevation or degradation, for good or for 
evil, must be studied through his brain. And that in all their mani- 
festations and conditions, his moral and intellectual natures, instead of 
being any longer investigated by or through the laws, supposed to 
regulate abstract spirit, must be approached and comprehended (if 
comprehended at all) through the instrumentality of the material 
machinery on which his spirit immediately acts. In other words; 
that all the events and phenomena in which man is concerned, either 
as agent or subject, and whether they be peaceful or belligerent 
scientific or literary, instead of being regarded, as heretofore, as the 
immediate products of mind, will be considered, in time to come, as 
referable to mind only through the attributes of the nervous system. 
Thus will anatomy and physiology be justly ranked among the 
most elevated branches of human knowledge, and be received and 
recognised as the true foundation of anthropology and mental philo- 
sophy. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Physiology for Schools. By Reynett Coates, M. D. 12mo. 
pp. 332. 


This is a new work on the Elements of Physiology, recently 
issued from the press of Messrs. Marshall, Williams & Butler, in 
this city. ‘It has been prepared with the design of being introduced 
as a class-book into schools and institutions of learning generally, 
\and from a careful examination of its contents, we are fully satisfied, 
\hat in style, matter, and execution, it is decidedly better adapted for 

this purpose than any other work now extant. We could point out 
its excellences more in detail, but this is not our present object. In 
a work which professes to be an exposition of the functions of the 
animal economy, and which will doubtless be not only read, but 
studied, by some thousands of the rising generation, our first inquiry 
as phrenologists is to know what sentiments it inculeates respecting 
the structure and offices of the brain. 

Dr. Coates, the author of the work now before us, is well known 
as an able and popular writer on medicine; and his opinions on 
such subjects are certainly worthy of great confidence and respect. 
Phrenology, being strictly a part of physiology, could not consistently 
be passed by unnoticed in a work like the present; and we are glad 
to find that Dr. Coates has not only made respectful mention of the 
science, but has discussed at some length the functions of the brain, 
in perfect accordance with its fundamental principles. It is true, he 
speaks in somewhat unfavourable terms of craniology, or rather inti- 

eimates that the difficulties in the way of its application are so great, 
that it can never be rendered of much practical utility. In this 
opinion, however, we think he is greatly mistaken; and that a more 
thorough knowledge of the details of the science, as well as of the 
success with which some of its advocates are able to apply it, would 
fully convince him of the fact. It is here, in its practical applications, 
where phrenology claims so great superiority over all other systems 
of mental philosophy. 

But there is one feature in Dr. Coates’s remarks on this subject, 
with which we must express our decided disapprobation. It 4s in 
those instances where, without sufficient cause or discrimination, he 
casts certain reflections on the advocates of phrenology as a body. 
We regret to be obliged to make this stricture, but a sense of duty to 
ourselves, as well as to the cause of truth, require it. We might go 

into particulars on this point, but prefer to fill these pages with more 
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valuable and instructive information, than with matters of mere 
criticism and controversy. Dr. Coates offers some excellent remarks 
near the close of his work on the functions of the nerves and brain, 
from which we make the following extract :— 

The brain, then, may be regarded as a great collection of large 
ganglia, collected together into one mass, and connected by numerous 
fibres unprotected by neurilema. Soft and pulpy as these fibres are, 
we can sometimes distinguish bundles of them passing from one mass 
of cineritious matter to another, throughout the substance of the brain; 
thus forming regular naked nerves, pursuing a different course from 
the fibres constituting the great bulk of the medullary matter, in which 
they are embedded. Each of these bundles must possess its own 
peculiar class of functions, for each is a distinct part of the nervous 
system. Such nerves are generally termed commissures, and they 
are supposed to form connections between corresponding portions of 
the two hemispheres, in order to cause them to act in concert. 
Many modern discoveries, which you are not prepared to understand, 
are calculated to add probability to this conclusion. 

As the health and perfection of the brain—the principal instrument 
of the mind—is necessary to the full display of what we commonly 
call the mental faculties, you-would naturallly suspect that the more 
complex the structure of the brain of an animal, the greater will be the 
vigour of its mental faculties. Now, so far as human research has 
yet penetrated with accuracy, such is the general resula 

When we cast a broad glance over the whole chain of animated 
nature, we Observe that the nerves of organic life seem to make their 
appearance before the spinal marrow, and that this organ is completed 
before the brain presents more than a mere rude button on its summit. 
Even this button appears to compose chiefly the rudiment of the cere- 
bellum ; and this lesser brain reaches a high degree of developement 
and complexity of structure, even while the cerebrum continues a 
simple smooth mass of nervous matter, with scarcely a trace of the 
convolutions to be seen. As we advance towards the higher classes 
of animals, the cerebrum becomes more and more involved in struc- 
ture, and the closest of observers are of opinion that this progress of 
developement answers very nearly to the order in which the apparent 
intelligence of the animal increases. 

In ascending the series of vertebrate animals, from the simpler 
tribes to man, it appears that the cerebellum is first brought to perfec- 
tion; that the posterior lobes, and the base of the cerebrum, are next 
in progress ; that the upper portions of the middle and anterior lobes 
are superadded in the more lofty creatures, but do not reach their 
ultimate condition until we arrive at man. 
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The progress of the brain, from infancy to manhood, is well known 
to be in most respects similar to this. The base of the brain, and the 
posterior lobes, are first developed, the middle lobes claim the ascend- 
ancy in youth, and the anterior lobes hardly acquire their full relative 
size and firmness before the age of thirty years. 

The observations mentioned in the four last paragraphs, have 
induced a very general and natural belief among physiologists, that 
the organisation of these several portions of the brain has something 
to do with the display of the faculties which distinguish the various 
classes of animals ; but, in the hands of a modern sect of philosophers 
—the phrenologists—this opinion has been carried out in detail, as I 
shall presently have occasion to state. 

Infancy is governed, like the animals, mainly by the instinctive 
feelings; for it is yet asleep to its responsibilities, and has not 
acquired more than the rudiments of its rational faculties. The base 
of the brain being, then, much farther developed than the upper part, 
is it not reasonable to conclude, that the nervous fibres which convey 
to the mind the impressions which awaken the instinctive emotions, 
are located in that part of the brain? 
Childhood and youth are governed mainly by the moral sentiments 
and loftier affections ) and in those states of being, the upper portions 
of the middle lobes gradually approach their highest perfection. Jf, 
then, the mind requires material instruments to call these faculties 
into play—if the proper organisation of the brain be necessary for 
their display—are we not warranted in locating their proper tools in 
the middle lobes of the cerebrum? , 

Manhood is distinguished by the perfection of the reasoning faculties, 


“ and it is that portion of the brain which fills the cavity of the superior 


v yi part of the forehead—the upper portion of the anterior lobes—that 


then, for the first time, acquires its full dimensions, and completes the 
structuré of the nervous system. Jf there be any part of the brain 
necessary to the exercise of the reasoning faculties, where are we so 
likely to find it as in the anterior lobes? 

If you acknowledge the force of these remarks, you grant all the 
fundamental principles of that highest branch of physiology, called 
phrenology, which is simply the science that treats of the functions 
of the brain. But phrenology, like all novel subjects of human 
research, has been loaded with empirical pretension on the one hand, 
and ignorant attack upon the other, till its rational cultivators can 
scarcely recognise its features as drawn either by its professed friends 
or foes in general society. 
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ARTICLE V. 
MR. GEORGE COMBE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGY.* 


“Till the advocates of Christianity shall have become universally 
much better acquainted with the true character of their religion than, 
universally, they have ever yet been, we must always expect that eve 
branch of study, every scientific theory that is brought into notice, will 
be assailed on religious grounds by thuse who either have not studied 
the subject, or who are incompetent judges of it; or again, who are 
addressing themselves to such persons as are so circumstanced, and 
wish to excite and to take advantage of the passions of the ignorant. 

“It is nota sign of faith—on the contrary, it indicates rather a want 
of faith, or else a culpable indolence—to decline meeting any theorist 
on his own ground, and to cut short the controversy by an appeal to the 
authority of Scripture."—Dr. Richard Whateley, Archbishop of Dublin. 


It is satisfactory to know, that of late years the opponents of 
phrenology have not only seen a rapid diminution of their numbers, 
but that those who still resist its progress have been driven from the 
first position which they so boldly occupied, and that, no longer rely- 
ing on the innate strength of their cause, they are now chiefly intent 
upon taking shelter behind the solid wails of prejudice, whence, if 
they cannot hope for a final victory, they may at least retain the 
power of annoying their assailants. 

It has been observed, that almost all of the reputable opponents of 
phrenology have one by one quietly withdrawn from any direct 
attacks upon the primary truths of the science. Contenting them- 
selves with an occasional sneer, or the distortion or suppression of 
some simple fact, they now admit its anatomy and its physiology to 
be unexceptionable, and they admire the skilful demonstrations of its 
supporters. With phrenology, “so long as it continues harmless,”’ 
that is, so long as no attempt is made to apply its truths to the 
advancement of society, they have no quarrel ; but the moment this is 
attempted, they are prepared to raise their standard in the sacred, 
although unfortunate, cause of ‘ old opinions.” 

These remarks have been suggested by the perusal of the leading 
article in Fraser’s Magazine (London) for November last. This 
article is not directed against phrenology, (of any knowledge of which 
the writer, as we shall show, is perfectly guiltless,) but against the 
application to which the science has been put by Mr. Combe in his 
‘Constitution of Man.”” The reviewer professes to regard that work 


* For the above article, we are indebted to a London correspondent, by whose 
pen the pages of the Journal have been more than once enriched.—Ep. 
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as an agent of evil, fixed and settled under the boughs of the tree of 
knowledge, and while expressing his regret at the success which has 
rewarded the energy and zeal displayed by Mr. Combe in the diffusion 
of his views, recommends his readers to show, by their active opposi- 
tion to them, that they are willing to follow the quaint advice given on 
a certain occasion by Bishop Latimer to his clergy, and to make the 
devil their model in the important qualities of industry and perseve- 
rance. 

Having delivered this charitable charge, the reviewer expressly 
states that he is addressing those only who believe in the genuineness 
of the Holy Scriptures. He acknowledges that Mr. Combe and his 
disciples assert that their philosophy in no way interferes with a 
belief in the truths of the Gospel, and he seems to be aware that Mr. 
Combe, whom he describes as an able, moral, and amiable man, is 
himself a professor of Christianity, although throughout the rest of 
his remarks he complacently distinguishes himself and his readers 
from that gentleman and his disciples, by the patent title of “we Chris- 
tians’”’—thereby intimating that Mr. Combe and his disciples falsely 
profess Christianity, thus affording to the world a sample of the strict 
ideas which the reviewer is accustomed to form of a “ moral” man! 

The object of the article, which is solely addressed to “ religious 
readers,”’ is to convict Mr. Combe, in his works, of the fullest extent 
of deism. It will be our province to inquire how far the critic is 
competent either to understand the principles of that author, or the 
nature of the Christian revelation, and we promise to show that 
although he has grievously misrepresented the first, he has still more 
fatally attempted to misrepresent the latter. ‘To such an extent, 
indeed, has the misrepresentation of Christianity been carried, as to 
induce us to fear that his religious readers may be disposed to charac- 
terise it as the result of culpable ignorance or wanton impiety. 

And first, with regard to his knowledge of the principles upon 
which the philosophy of Mr. Combe is founded. Although the 
author of the Constitution of Man, in adopting the phrenological 
system as the basis of his reasoning, admits that his views may be 
understood, to a certain extent, by those who are not conversant with 
the principles of that science, it will be admitted to be quite necessary 
that any person who undertakes a public criticism of the work in 
question, should have prepared himself for the task by an examination 
into the truth of the principles upon which it is founded ; since, if this 
be neglected, although a general idea of Mr. Combe’s views may be 
attained, it is to be expected that the style and illustrations of that 
gentleman may sometimes appear to be obscure and mystical. A fact 
which must render the duties of criticism extremely difficult, since, 
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unless he possesses a disposition so happily constituted as to lead him 
to believe that the obscurity and mysticism in which he is involved, 
arises rather from the defects of the author than from ignorance on his 
own part, it must impress the reviewer with a constant sense of his 
incompetency ¢o perform the task which he has undertaken. 

The experience of phrenology to which Mr. Combe’s critic has 
attained, is very candidly stated to consist as follows :-— 

‘* We perfectly remember to have met in the street one day, some 
few years ago, a physician, a firm believer in the theories of Dr. 
Spurzheim, who proposed that we should accompany him to the 
apartment of an artist in the neighbourhood, for the purpose of having 
our scepticism on the subject of phrenology removed by the evidence 
of the skull of a murderer who had just been executed, and of which 
a cast had been taken. We consented to the proposal; on condition 
that the phrenologist should read the man’s character from the cast, 
and that we, the party to be converted, should compare it with the 
general tenor of his actions. Arriving at the place, we desired the 
two philosophers to determine—for the artist was likewise a pro- 
fessor—what might be the most remarkable developement which the 
skull of the malefactor presented? It was carefully inspected, and ? 
the examiners agreed that ‘Secretiveness” was the quality of all 
others most strongly indicated. Our reply was, that in such case we 
must dissent more tenaciously than ever; since it was manifest, from / 
the evidence on his trial, that the fellow could never have been con- ; 
victed, and in all probability never would have ‘been even suspected, 
if he had only kept his own counsel! The crime itself had grown 
out of some strange and unnatural intimacy between the slayer and 
the slain, and was not accompanied by robbery. Yet even that 
unholy secret this wretch, upon whose skull Secretiveness was the 
most remarkable developement, (and, observe, without any thing of 
remorse or penitence to account for it, without any direct confession,) 
betrayed by his own garrulity! We then requested the parties to 
allege any thing the man had ever done to balance these strange acts, 
of so very opposite a nature to that which, on the principles of 
phrenology, ought to have marked his conduct. ‘They were driven 
to the miserable expedient, that he had stuck the blade of his mur- 
derous knife into the sod, so as to conceal it tolerably well; whereas, 
the act of having done it in the very neighbourhood of the corpse 
might have betrayed the murderer, had any one—which was not the 
case—identified the weapon. 

“ Another instance we can vouch for, which shows a second signal 
failure in this pretended art or science. A gentleman was expressing 
his disbelief in the professions of phrenology, and was answered by 
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one. who, if he might himself be credited, was no inconsiderable 
adept. It was agreed that the skull of the sceptic himself should be 
examined in evidence; and the phrenologist confidently announced a 
taste and organ for music, as forming a characteristic of the individual. 
* Why, said the latter party, after this annunciation had been made, 
‘we may expect you to make a fortunate guess now and then.’ ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ answered the other, ‘but you agreed to abide by 
the experiment.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the opponent, ‘and so I will; for I 
can assure you’ [we ourselves can vouch that it is the truth as to our 
friend’s musical taste] ‘I would not positively say whether I could 
distinguish God Save the King from the 104th Psalm or not.’ 

“We have no hesitation, therefore,” continues the reviewer, “in 
saying that our own experience—where the phrenologist has made 
the prognosis, and we have ourselves compared it with the conduct 
of the party—has been unfavourable.” 

© any person accustomed to follow out scientific inquiries, the 
plan thus adopted for testing the truth of phrenology must appear 
absolutely ludicrous. We believe that in these days it would be diffi- 
cult to find a schoolboy of a year’s standing, who could be ignorant of 
the necessity of collecting a vast number of clear and well attested 
facts before he might, ** without hesitation,” pronounce an opinion 
upon any matter, the proofs of which are entirely of an inductive 
kind. On the two cases above mentioned, our reviewer pronounces 
phrenology to be a “pretended art or science.” Let us see what 
they are worth. 

In Case No. 1, we are not furnished with any names. ‘T'wo “ pro- 
fessors,”” of whose experience or qualifications we can form no esti- 
mate, pronounce * Secretiveness”’ to be the largest organ in the head 
of a murderer, betweem whom and his victim some strange and 
unnatural intimacy had subsisted, but who never would have been 
suspected of the crime if he had kept his own counsel. Now, toa 
careless-minded person, to whom a few superficial observations would 
have all the weight which would only by others be. attached to a long 
chain of careful experiments, the above combination may appear to 
be utterly impossible, and he may expect that his relation of this 
anonymous case may be sufficient to overturn the hundreds of facts 
attested by a full detail of names, dates, and correlative circumstances, 
which have been collected by phrenologists up to the present time. 
But, unfortunately, it will appear to all persons, (whether phrenolo- 
gists or not,) who have given any attention to mental phenomena, 
that the combination of the secretive propensity, with a willingness to 
confess to certain atrocious crimes, is extremely frequent, and by no 
means difficult of explanation. We have not space here to enter into 
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the philosophy of the point, and as it has been fully examined 
where, it is unnecessary that we should do so.* We will therefore 
content ourselves by expressing our regret that, owing to the secre- 
tiveness of the reviewer, we are destined to remain in ignorance of 
the nature of the “ strange and unnatural intimacy” alluded to in the 
above case; or, if this would not admit of publication, of the means 
by which it had been concealed, since it is possible that a full know- 
ledge of the case might show that the unnamed professors had no 
occasion, in their defence, to resort to the “‘ miserable subterfuge’’ of 
the knife. In order, however, to relieve all future professors who 
may hereafter be placed in circumstances of similar difficulty, we will 
mention the following cases, to show that the coincidence of the secre- 
tive and self-convicting tendencies is by no means impossible. 

On the 27th of March, 1835, Maria Jaeger was condemned at 
Mayence for having poisoned, at various intervals, her uncle, mother, 
father, husband, her three daughters, and another person. She had 
done all this with so much caution, that no suspicion whatever was 
excited, and she was at last condemned upon her own voluntary con- 
fession! Cook, the murderer of Mr. Paas, at Leicester, whose case 
excited such a strong sensation, on account of the means adopted for 
concealment, when apprehended at Liverpool, at once confessed the }, A 
murder. In the former case, it is proper to remark that the culprit 
stated that she had had a dream, which induced her to confess; and 
our reviewer, with much simplicity, seems disposed to infer that, in 
the case which he has quoted, the man confessed without any motive. 
Most of our readers are sufficiently acquainted with mental science 
know that no act was ever yet committed without a motive; and even 
our critic would doubtless allow that, if the confession could have 
taken place without a motive, it must have been the result of insanity; 
and if such was the fact, as he gives us no pathological account of th 
criminal’s brain, the case, as he relates it, is utterly worthless. 

In Case No. 2, we are not furnished with any names. A gentle- 
man, a friend of the reviewer's, or probably a friend’s friend, for we 
have no precise information, being in company with some indiscreet 
believer in his own powers of manipulation, submits his head to be 
examined, and the examiner commits an egregious blunder; both 
parties being of that rash or playful turn of mind which would induce 
them to test the truth of a science which has agitated Europe during a 
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*'A consideration of the causes which most frequently induce confessions, both 
of a direct and an indirect character, in homicidal cases, will be found in a series 
of articles on Criminal Jurisprudence, which lately appeared in the Spectator, 
London newspaper. 
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period of forty years, by this empirical procedure, and render them 
willing to abide by the result. This anecdote being retailed to our 
reviewer, is immediately coupled by him with his own personal 
experience, (as related in case No. 1,) and both together form such a 
mass of evidence as to induce him, “ without hesitation,” to pro- 
nounce phrenology to be nothing more than a “ pretence.” When, 
apart from the want of all identification of the case, we observe that 
he had not even taken the pains, before he alludes to it in evidence, 
to procure either measurement or cast of his friend’s friend’s head, in 
which the extraordinary developement of the organ of ‘Tune is unac- 
companied by the power of recognising “God save the King,” we 
feel entitled to complain of his indifference to a public duty, and to 
the true interests of science. When, in addition to this, we take into 
consideration that, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Deville’s collec- 
tion of between two and three thousand authenticated casts is open to 
any individual inquirer, we find our reviewer willing to take up an 
opinion or impression upon a matter of such grave importance as he 
admits phrenology to be, upon the loose and: gossiping pair of cases 
to which he has limited his inquiries, we think that he will not accuse 
s of judging unfairly if we express a suspicion that he must want that 
mental discipline which is the result of severe training, and that, carry- 
‘ ing more sail than ballast, he must be one of those who are apt to give 
implicit credence to matters at five-and-twenty or thirty, which they 
may discover at fifty to be erroneous, and will probably look back 
upon, at seventy, with the bitterest regret. 
Thus it is that, in attempting to upset a system of philosophy, our 
reviewer completely exposes his ignorance of the principles upon 
which the system rests. There can be no doubt that the study of 
' phrenology presents the only true method of dealing with Mr. 
Combe’s works, because if these works administer to deism, and 
phrenology nevertheless prove to be founded on truth, it would, as 
the Christian religion is truth itself, be a very easy task to show that 
Mr. Combe’s philosophy is disproved even by phrenology; and if 
phrenology be not true, it cannot be an impossible task to prove its 
falsehood, and thus, by sweeping away the foundation of Mr. Combe’s 
philosophy, to destroy altogether the structure whieh he has raised. 
This would have been the simplest and most philosophical mode of 
dealing with the matter, and would have saved the writer from the 
impiety of making the truth of the Christian religion a subject of dis- 
cussion, when the question at issue admitted of satisfactory. settlement 
by other means. 

Having exposed the unfitness of our reviewer for the task which he 
has assumed, as far as scientific knowledge is concerned, we will pro- 
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ceed to examine his fitness as evinced by his knowledge and interpre- 
tation of the chief points of the Christian doctrine. His sole view, as 
stated by himself, is to prove that Mr. Combe’s work is deistical in its 
tendency, and with this intention, he says, 

“It may be well to define our own notion of deism; for on this 
head we are determined to avoid all hair-drawn distinctions. We 
consider the deist to be a person who believes in the existence of a 
Supreme Being, or great first cause of all things, but who does not 
believe in any revelation whatever of his will unto.mankind. He 
believes God to have created this universe, and to have given to mind 
and matter definite laws; but he believes those laws, when they are 
discovered, to be the only revelations of His will unto mankind.”’ 

Now, we have never been able to gather from Mr. Combe’s works, 
any denial of specific revelations having been made to man; nor does 
the reviewer, although he professes his intention to abide by the above 
definition, either convict, or attempt to convict, Mr. Combe of any 
thing of the sort. If the reviewer means to assert that any act eve 
proceeded from the Creator, which was not the result of laws esta- 
blished by him, and consistent with his eternal mind, we suspect that 
he will not only find himself at issue with Mr. Combe, but with a 
the rest of the world. All that Mr. Combe implies is, that the 
Creator having given to man a certain organisation, has in all his . Ad 
dealings with him reference to that organisation. No man can see © 
God and live—hence, whenever the Creator has revealed himself to ‘% 
the race, it has always been through means adapted to their constitu-) “ “| 
tion; our Saviour took upon himself the form of man in obedience to * 
this necessity, and, in earlier days, the revelations of the Divine 
Spirit were received by the patriarchs, not through the medium of a 
altered existence, but through their natural powers, by the material } 
agencies of light and sound. The Divine Ruler having thus always 
communicated with man as a being manifesting his powers in this life 
only through the instrumentality of a definite and material organisation, 
it is difficult to conceive whence arises the disinclination which exists 
in the minds of some: persons to contemplate this fact, or to entertain 
any system of philosophy that may be based upon it. It is owing 
to this disinclination that there has always been, as our reviewer 
observes, ‘‘not only in our country, but universally in the history of 
mankind, a conflict between the material and the spiritual schools of 
philosopliy,” and it is as a disciple of the latter school that he enters 
into opposition to Mr, Combe. _‘* We must grapple,” he says, “with 
that gentleman’s exposition of the case between these antagonising 
principles, and in order to do it fairly, we shall do it in his own 


language :— 
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“**'The one (principle) is that the world, including both the physical 
and moral departments, contains within itself the elements of improve- 
ment, which time will evolve and bring to maturity ; it having been 
constituted by the Creator on the principle of a progressive system, 
like the acorn in reference to the oak. ‘This hypothesis ascribed to 
the power and wisdom of the Divine Being the whvule phenomena 
which nature, animate or inanimate, exhibits; because in conferring 
on each part the specific qualities and constitution which belong to it, 
and in placing it in the circumstances in which it is found, he is 
assumed to have designed from the first, the whole results which 
these qualities, constitution, and circumstances are calculated in time 
to produce.’”” . 

In reference to this paragraph, the reviewer observes, ‘* We are of 
opinion that almost any jury of intelligent Christians will, on this 
evidence alone, convict the theory of Mr. Combe to the full extent of 
deism ; since it admits the existence of a great first cause, but dis- 

, tinctly asserts the uselessness of any Scriptural revelation, or, indeed, 
¢ of any revelation at all, beyond that which is to be found in the 
\ analysis of nature’s laws and operations.”* Now, we question if any 
person but the reviewer himself could find in the above extract, ‘‘a 
distinct assertion of the uselessness of any Scriptural revelation.” 
. /Mr. Combe is devoting his life to the exposition of a system of moral 
philosophy, which he believes to be in harmony with the moral pre- 
cepts of the New Testament, and this very fact must be sufficient to 
prove that he cannot entertain any idea of asserting that in eighteen 
centuries back the exposition of such views must have been useless to 
mankind! The reviewer proceeds in the following way to refute the 
' doctrines of perfectibility, which, for some reasons of his own, he is 
\, determined to fix upon Mr. Combe, although that gentleman states in 
his Constitution of Man, “1 do not intend to predicate any thing 
concerning the absolute perfectibility of man, by obedience to the 
laws of nature.” 

«Of all the confutations of perfectibility, it has always been our 
own opinion that the one brought by Malthus (we think) against Con- 
dorcet is the happiest. The latter entertained no doubt that, by con- 
tinually studying to diminish the ignorance and weakness of man, and 
the evils of society, we shall eventually arrive at absolute perfection. 





a 


® I do not intend to teach that the natural laws, discernible by unassisted reason, 
are sufficient for the salvation of man without revelation. Human interests regard 
this world and the next. My object is to investigate the natural constitution of 
the haman body and mind, their relation to external objects and beings in this 
world, and the courses of action that, in consequence, appear to be beneficial or 
hurtful in this life—Constitution of Man, People's Edition, page 10. 
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‘The desideratum,’ observes the philosopher of de population, ‘of a 
Leicestershire breeder of sheep, is to produce those with smail he 
and small legs. Ergo: when they arrive at perfection, they will have 
no heads and no legs at all!’ They will then, however, cease to be 
sheep; and, in the same manner, if man were to become perfect, he 
would cease to be a man—a consummation at which, in the present 
world, he never can arrive, and still retain his being.” 

The reviewer has here made un unhappy use of a very good joke. 
He is not, we presume, prepared to deny that Adam was created per- 
fect. What, then, does he mean, when he says that if man were to 
become perfect, he would cease to bea man? He seems to deny that — 
Adam was a man, since he asserts that if the human race could regain 
the state that Adam lost, (and which it was the avowed object of our 
Saviour’s mission to enable them to do,) they would cease to be men. 
It is vain to contend that the first of our kind could have been any 
thing else than a perfect man, because, as he was the model of his 
race, he formed the type of his perfection, and if he had been created 
by his Maker without arms or legs, or in any other way differently 
frem what he now is, he must, as he was the first of his race called 
by his Maker man, have been perfect as a man, and upon any depa 
ture from that formation he would, strictly speaking, have ceased to 
be aman. It will therefore be seen that, in attempting a very fine- 
drawn distinction, the critic has fallen into a very amusing absurdity. 
Adam was a perfect specimen of a being called man; his descendants, 
through his and their own disobedience, have fallen from the type by 
which he was first characterised, and we think that few persons will 
be prepared to give credit to the assertion of our reviewer, that it is 
impossible for the race by repentance (shown in a return to sbedioncey/ 
as enforced in the doctrines of our Saviour) to achieve their restoration. 

It will further be seen, that the attempted refutation of the doctrine 
of perfectibility involves a denial of the human attributes of the founder 
of Christianity. Christ upon earth was “ perfect man.” Our reviewer 
says that this is impossible, because “if he was perfect, he ceased to 
be a man;” and although the Divine Teacher, in his most impressive 
discourse, exhorts the human race to “be perfect as their Father in_ 
heaven is perfect,”’ we are told, upon the strength of a witticism from 
the writings of Mr. Malthus, that such an injunction is useless, and 
that it would be vain to look for its fulfilment. 

«But let us now observe,”’ continues the reviewer, “how Mr. 
Combe states the opposite principle :— 

“+The other hypothesis,’ he informs us, ‘is that the world was 
perfect at first, but fell into derangement, continues in disorder, and 
does not contain within itself the elements of its own rectification.’ ” 
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The writer appears to be exceedingly angry at the words, “ the 
bother hypothesis,” but does not condescend to inform us of the nature 
‘of the words which he considers would be more respectful or expres- 
sive. We believe that it is, as Mr. Combe says, ‘the other hypo- 
thesis ;’ and. as these words really present to our eye no offensive 

| properties whatever, it dppears to us that the pettish and trifling tone 

| adopted by our reviewer with regard to them, is more characteristic 

of the touchy and unreasoning dignity of an offended girl, than of the 
style of argument which should be adopted in a philosophical dis 
cussion. 

«The other hypothesis,” he says, ‘isnot exactly what Mr. Combe 
has here been pleased to affirm. . We Christians certainly believe the 
world, after its creation, ‘to have fallen into derangement ;’ but the 
doctrine which Mr. Combe is pleased to term the spiritual hypothesis, 
is most imperfectly described in this infelicitous arrangement of words. 

“The narrative of the Jewish law giver and historian, Moses, 
instructs us, that when the Almighty had created the world, he ‘saw 
that it was good.’ ‘This is what is meant by Mr. Combe, when he 
speaks of its being ‘perfect.’ But the same authority also telis us, 
that God having placed man in this paradise, was pleased to constitute 
him a responsible being. Under the position in which man was 

\# found by the tempter, there does not appear to have been any test to 
‘which he could have been subjected, excepting only that of obedience. 
‘At all events, this was the actual test by which he was tried: an 
‘express command was laid upon him; he failed in his obedience, and 
‘thus sorrow entered into the world as the punishment of sin. This, 
‘however, is a different account of the matter from that of Mr. Combe, 
who only tells us that ‘the world fell into derangement.’ ” 

Now this may appear to the reviewer to be a more felicitous 
arrangement of words, inasmuch as it is certainly a more diffuse 
arrangement, but at the end of the paragraph we arrive at no other 
idea than that which Mr. Combe has more appropriately, because 
more concisely, expressed. Nevertheless, we should be quite willing 
to accept the more elaborate statement of the reviewer, if he had not 

(sea placed it out of our power to do so; for, having just asserted ° 
that “‘ he certainly believes the world, after its creation, to have fallen 
into derangement,” he goes on to exhibit, in his own style, a singu- 
larly ‘ infelicitous arrangement of words” or ideas, in the following 
extraordinary statement :-— 

“Ve do xor believe the world to have fallen into derangement, 
but we believe it to have been visited with a curse. We do not 
believe it to contain within itself no element of rectification, but, on 
the contrary, that with the curse was united the promise of an 
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‘atonement.’ Let us, then, cast away the almost barbarous language 

of Mr. Combe, and permit the Christian hypothesis. to use its own. 
The real distinction between us is, that Mr. Combe considers man to 

be capable of arriving, through the medium of philosophy, and more 
particularly the new branch of it, phrenology, at the perfection of 
wisdom in this world; whilst the Scriptures tell us to look for no 
perfection until we arise from the dead, in that purer and more exalted 2 
state of being which is promised in-the revelations of pur God unto} 2 
mankind.” 

It thus appears that, upon second thoughts, the reviewer ‘ does not ’ 
believe that the world fell into derangement, but that it was visited , 
with a curse.” ‘This will startle such of his readers as have been 
ecustomed to entertain the common belief that the curse was not 
inflicted upon the world in its state of primal innocence, but that it, 
was justly inflicted as a consequence of derangement; but waiving ° 
this point, and taking him upon his own ground, will he permit us to | y 
ask him, to what did the curse lead, even if, as he asserts, it was — if J 4K 
inflicted without a cause? Did it effect any change in man’s original ~ 
condition? If so, that change was aderangement. Did it effect no 
change? If so, it was a curse only in imagination. Until these 
questions can be more satisfactorily answered, we really do not see 
any necessity for casting away the so-called barbarous language of 
Mr. Combe, to substitute the puzzling no-meanings of the reviewer. 

He next asserts that the Scriptures tell us to look for no perfection in 

this world. How then does he interpret the injunction of Christ to 
mankind, that they should strive after perfection? It surely means ° 
that they should strive after it in this life, because at death our fate 

will be sealed, and our destiny will not be nearer then upon any ]\ 
efforts of our own. 

It is, then, intimated that because all previous systems of moral 
philosophy have proved bewildering and contradictory, there can be 
little doubt that the system of Mr. Combe must share that fate; and i 
in order to deter men from inquiring after truth, by following owt 
observations on the laws of our constitution, independently of any | 
connection with revealed religion, the reviewer shuts the door, as he 
imagines, upon all philosophic induction, by the enunciation of th 
following dogma, ‘“‘ Follow the revealed commandments of Almighty 































reviewer the charge of worldly self-confidence and irreverent rashness 
If he, without the key which natural philosophy affords, could tell us 
what the revealed commandnents of Almighty God actually are, a | {| 


God.” 
It is upon this point that «religious readers’’ must bring against ou \ 


how they are to be carried cut, the advice which he has uttered would 
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all-sufficient ; but it is the presumptuous error of those who make 
religion subservient to uncharitableness and pride, to suppose that they 
understand, in their entire purity, the doctrines of the Gospel. Let 
them remember with humility, that before men can thoroughly under- 
stand the doctrines of Christ, they must attain to his perfection. No 


¢ man can thoroughly understand the duties of charity who is not him- 
~) self charitable; we should not ask a felon for a disquisition upon 
~ honesty; and it is too much to require that we should accept from 


ally man, or set of men, as the world is at present constituted, their 
interpretation of the principles of perfect and eternal wisdom. It 
seems to us far better that we should entertain the belief that, with 


\s present imperfect knowledge of our own nature, and of the nature 


. 
~ 


of the external world, we can but faintly interpret or trace the beauty 

f those principles which have been imparted by revelation, but that 
every step of our moral and intellectual progress will be found to har- 
monise with such of them as we already appear to understand, and 
will advance us towards a conception of the beauty of the whole. 

Tt has been at all times from the arrogant assumption of men that 
they fully understood the principles which Christ laid down, that the 
fearful crimes committed in the name of his religion have resulted. 
If we look back to an early period after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, we see the barbarous invaders of Rome following what they 
conceived to be “the revealed commandments of God,” by blending 


a ‘their superstitious extravagances with the dogmas and ceremonies of 


‘the Christian—producing that absurd compound of devotion and 
folly which marks the middle ages. At a later day, we see the Chris- 
\tian church following what it conceived to be ‘the revealed command- 
‘ments of God,’’ by extending its temporal power and usurping an 
Authority over al} the crowns of Europe. Again we find “the 
| revealed commandments of God” quoted as an unanswerable autho- 
rity, when the natives of the newly discovered west were tortured and 


\ plundered by the invaders of their soil. Again we find the same text 


issuing from lips that were accustomed to hail with shouts the last 
, Struggles of a drowning witch ; and although, at the present day, it is 
considered that “the revealed commandments of God” do not autho- 
rise the burning of heretics, or the drowning of witches, they are 
asserted to give full sanction to the public strangling of unhappy 
eriminals, or to the butchering of a defenceless people, for ‘ inso- 
Iently” refusing to permit the importation of a noxious drug! 

But our reviewer, whose theological flights must, we think, appear 
by this time to some of his religious readers to be of the boldest kind, 
may be further convicted of denying that the advent and atonement of 
our Saviour 1s sufficient in itself to operate as a means by which man 
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may be restored to the state from which he fell. The Christian 
theologians have taught that man fell through want of experience, that 
the first fruit of the tree of knowledge brought death into the world 
but that the advent of our Saviour gave to man the means of regaining 
. his position. The general knowledge of the way in which this is to 
be achieved, was expounded by our Saviour upon earth. ( Man has 
now to work out the principles which were thus impa d.) That 
this restoration can ever be effected, our reviewer, in the name of his 
“religious readers” and ‘Christian theologians,” expressly denies. 
He refuses to believe that with the death of Christ, and his immediate 
disciples, all miraculous agency in the affairs of man terminated, and 
that the human race, having been put in possession of the full means 
of regeneration, were then left to work it out. He regards the efforts 
which man may make as altogether ineffectual, unless the laws of 
nature shall again in each case be subverted to effect his salvation. 
Spiritual aid, or in other words, miraculous aid, (for our reviewer 
contends that the natural constitution of man is insufficient, and by 
the word “ spirit,” intimates an unusual and external influence, and 


not merely the soul, which every man possesses,) must always be . 


afforded to him for this purpose—he must receive powers which are 
not peculiar to all men—not common to the race—and must therefore 
become an angel or superior being, and cease to be a man. He 
denies, therefore, that by the simple atonement of our Saviour all 
mankind may be saved, but asserts that, instead of this, a portion of 
mankind may be converted, while on earth, into angels or superior 
beings, and then, as angels, may be saved; and that Mr. Combe’s 
philosophy, which would lead us to believe that the race may now 
work out its regeneration by a proper application of the powers of its 
own inherent constitution, is altogether false. 

We must here leave the reviewer—there is scarcely a line in his 
article which we have not marked for refutation and exposure, but 
we cannot afford the space, and it would be needless, if we could. 
Our object was not to defend the theological views of Mr. Combe, 
because we are ignorant of their nature; Mr. Combe having, in his 
Constitution of Man, merely stated two theories which have long been 
agitated respecting the prospects of man in this world, and then endea- 
voured to trace how far these theories are respectively borne out by a 
careful observation of facts. He has himself remarked that theological 
views should never be brought forward in opposition to any points of 
philosophical inquiry, and it is only by rash and irreverent persons 
that such a course would be adopted. The folly (not to use a harsher 
term) of bringing religious doctrines to bear against the experiments 
or the theories of scientific students, has often been illustrated, and is 
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almost universally acknowledged. ‘To show that our reviewer has 
fallen into his share of the absurdities and self-contradictions to which 
such a course inevitably leads, has been our only intention. 

We cannet part from him, however, without distinctly reprobating 
his phurisaical use of the term, “ We Christians,” which he applies . 
throughout the whole of his paper to himself, and to those who enter- 
tain views similar to his own. Notwithstanding his new readings of 
revelation, there exist a vast number of persons—probably amounting, 
in England and the United States, to upwards of a million—whose 
views harmonise with the philosophy of Mr. Combe, and who still 
retain a faith (a faith so strong, that they do not fear to examine 
abstract truths) in the Christian religion. The writer of the review is 
evidently unacquainted with the faet, that some large editions of Mr. 
Combe’s Constitution of Man have been sold in America, with a 
treatise appended to them on the ‘Harmony between Phrenology 
and Religion,” and that this treatise has also, in a pamphlet form, had 
an extraordigary sale, both in England and in the United States. 
The author is an appointed teacher of the Gospel, and as such, 
enjoys a high reputation and an extensive influence, and we have no 
doubt he will be surprised to find that a patent-right to the title of 
‘Christians’ has been claimed by his opponents, and that a decree 
of excommunication has been promulgated in a London magazine 
against all those who may listen to his views. 

It may also be proper to remark, that in addition to many attempts 
to fix upon Mr. Combe, by dishonest implication, views which that 
gentleman never promulgated, there are two or three distinct untruths 
sprinkled through the review: viz. ‘*Mr. Combe asks us, without 
inquiry, to resign the Holy Scriptures,’ &c. &c. &e. 

In his short quotations, interwoven with his text, the reviewer 
omits words and adds words, all within inverted commas, at his own 
discretion. Thus Mr. Combe is made to say, that those who enter- 
tain the second hypothesis, ‘believe the world to contain within 
itself no element of rectification ;” here the words should be, “no 
element of ifs otvn rectification,” and if the passage had been thus 
quoted, the remarks which the reviewer makes upon it would have 
been not only unnecessary, but absolutely ridiculous. Again he says, 
** We think no one can doubt that Mr. Combe is arraying his own 
philosophy against that of revelation. He tells us that our ‘ funda- 
mental error’ is, that we hold this world to have Jost the purity and 
beauty in which it was first created.” Mr. Combe’s words respecting 
the fundamental error in question, really are, ‘*‘Their minds have been 
infected with the first great error that this world is irremediably 
defective in its constitution.” In this place, a more conscientious 
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quotation would not have answered the purpose of the reviewer. He 
soon exhibits his motive for perverting Mr. Combe’s words, since he 
goes on to assert, upon the strength of his misrepresentation, that Mr. 
Combe “tells us that a faith in the myterious and spiritual doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures is a fandamental error.” Furthermore, the 
reviewer, in his own rash and anscrupulous way, says, 

“Mr. Combe,” in his remarks on the second hypothesis, “is | 
pleased in this passage to cite something less than half the spiritual , 
hypothesis—thus completely disguising it to suit his own purpose. 
He mentions the part of our faith which asserts the corruption of 
human nature, and the curse on nature in general, but makes not the , 
slightest allusion here to the eternal prospects of mankind. This is 
very uncandid. We can scarcely stretch our own candor so far as to 
deem it honest.” 

Every reader of the Constitution of Man will be aware that Mr. 
Combe, from first to last, deals with his subject only as a branch of 
scientific inquiry, considering man solely in his adaptation to the pre- 
sent life, and to the material world in which he dwells. Moreover, I 
if the reviewer had not been so impatient as to skip over the third 
page from that in which Mr. Combe is represented to have omitted 
all allusion to the eternal prospects of mankind, his mind would have 
been relieved by the following passage :— 

‘It is objected that, by omitting the sanction of future reward and 
punishment, this treatise leaves out the highest, best, and most effiea- 
cious class of motives to virtuous conduct. This objection is founded 
on a misapprehension of the object of the book. It is my purpose to 
show, that the rewards and punishments of human actions are infi- il 
nitely more complete, certain, and efficacious in this life, than is gene- ‘ a 
rally believed; but by no means to interfere with the sanctions to 
virtue, afforded by the prospect of future retribution. It appears to , 
me, that every action which is morally wrong in reference to a ean) 
life, is equally wrong and inexpedient with relation to this world.” —~ iq 

We are sorry to have dwelt at so much length in exposing an ( / 
article thus loosely written; more especially, since it involved the A | 
necessity of entering into matters connected with the highest points 
of religious belief; but it became proper, from the presumptuous tone 
of the reviewer, that we should show to his readers, in the clearest ‘ '} 
light, that, in irreverently bringing such matters into a contest with the ih { 
results of practical reason, and assuming to himself the idea that he oi | 
perfectly understands the mysteries of revelation, and is able positively 
to say what will and what will not harmonise therewith, he has not i?, @ 
only grossly perverted the simplest traths of the religion which he 
professes to defend, but that, in grappling with a subject to which he 
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has evidently only given the lowest degree of thought, he has abso- 
lutely attempted to prove that some of the most obvious doctrines 
both of the Bible and the New Testament are altogether false. 

We hope that the example which he has set, will prevent other 
opponents of phrenology from the impiety of bringing religion into a 
discussion which can be settled by other means. In this case, the 
efforts of our reviewer will have caused much real good, and he will 
be able to congratulate himself that his own indiscretion has, at least, 
been the means of preventing others from rushing recklessly into a 
ground where angels would fear to tread! 





ARTICLE VI. 


Lectures on Phrenology by George Combe, Eszq., is its 
— to the present and prospective condition of the nited 
tates; with Notes, an Introductory Essay, and an Historical 
Sketch. By Anprew Boarpman, M. D. Second edition, with 
corrections and additions. New York: J. P. Giffing. 12mo. 

pp. 390. 

The lectures of Mr. Combe on phrenology, as reported by Dr. 
Boardman, of New York, have met with a very favourable reception. 
They have been republished in Great Britain, where we learn they 
are now having an extensive circulation; and it speaks well for the 
merits of the work, as well as for the progress of the science, that a 
new edition should be so soon called for in our own country. In the 
preface to the second edition, Dr. Boardman remarks that, “ since the 
publication of the first edition, Mr. Combe has left our shores, but the 
fruits of his labours remain with us. His footsteps can be traced in 
beneficent results. The phrenologists of America return to him 
their sincere and hearty thanks; and the first in science, philosophy, 
and philanthropy, remember him with unfeigned respect and admira- 
tion. His visit has been highly efficacious in correcting prevalent 
errors concerning the foundation, scope, and utility of phrenology, 
and in attracting more closely to it the attention of many of the best 
minds in the country. I have endeavoured, among other things, to 
render the following work a monument of his labours in the United 
States.” 

This is truly a noble monument of Mr. Combe’s labours among us; 
more valuable than the treasured spoils of wealth, and far more durable 
than the most splendid achievements of art. It consists in a defence 
and exposition of principles which are destined to elevate and improve 
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PHRENOLOGY IN A DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


the human mind, and when properly applied, their fruits will be =|. 
in the advancement of the health, happiness, and prosperity of indi- 
viduals as well as communities. Such an application of these prin- 
ciples we hope, and believe, will yet be made in our own country. 
We admit that it must be the work of time; but that their application 
will eventually take place, and produce the most happy and beneficial 
results, may be predicted with as much assurance and certainty, as 
the continued existence and unchangeableness of God himself. // For 
these principles are an essential part of his moral government; ‘ney 
are no less than the laws which God has ordained for the government 
of the mind in this world, and which can never be extinguished or 
suspended, until the great object is accomplished for which man was 
created and placed in this probationary state of existence. , 

The work before us contains not only a full and sevnnlle report of 
Mr. Combe’s lectures, but also an account of his reception in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, as well as of the various resolutions 
which were passed at the close of his lectures in those cities. The 
‘Essay on the Phrenological Mode of Investigation,” and the “ Sketch 
of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of Phrenology,”” by Dr. 
Boardman, are both well written articles, and constitute a very appro- 
priate introduction to the work. We are much gratified to find a 
material alteration in the Appendix to the present edition, as in 
noticing the previous one, we felt it our duty to dissent from some 
remarks there made in reference to practical phrenology. ‘ 7o what 
extent mental character can be ascertained from external develope- 
ment alone,” is an interesting and important inquiry, and one which 
Dr. Boardman has very clearly and ably discussed in the present 
Appendix. As it is our intention soon to present an article in the 
Journal on Practical Phrenology, we shall then have occasion to 
recur to this subject again. 





ARTICLE VII. 
APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY IN A DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


In the last number (January, 1841) of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, we find the following interesting account. Two practical 
phrenologists, while delivering lectures on the science at Exeter, 
visited the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at that place, and examined some 
of the lads belonging to the institution, in presence of several ladies 
and gentlemen. It appears that a Journal, or Log-book, is regularly 
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kept by the lads, noting down daily whatever of interest transpires in 
the institution. The following extract is copied from this Log-book, 
_ | % of November 10, 1840, as kept by the pupils. It is proper to state, 
that Mr. Gordon, (the teacher,) whose name is mentioned, is not a 
phrenologist, and had no agency or hand in making the record :— 
“A mild fine day. Two gentlemen came here and felt our heads ; 
they were both phrenologists. Mr. Gordon spoke to them. He 
1 + asked them what bey has a large imagination? They felt our heads, 
%) * and pointed to Coyle. Their judgments are correct; Coyle has a 
y powerful imagination, and delights in similes and deep thoughts. 
” Mr. Gordon again asked them to point out a boy of fine and generous 
dispositions, and who is fond of imitating others. One felt our heads, 
‘and pointed to Tom, and said he was fond of imitating others. He 
also said he possessed many fine qualities of the mind. He said, 
also, he is timid, and he is always frightened at pain, and, again, he is 
frightened at difficulties in his study. What boy is talented in 
mechanics? He felt our heads, and pointed to Cooke. We said his 
judgment was correct, because G. Cooke was a great mechanic, and 
ean make any thing he sees, and he invents many curious things. 
One of the phrenologists felt our heads, and pointed to Aubin, and 
spoke to Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Gordon told us the gentleman says 
Aubin is fond of drawing. We know he is so, because his faculty of 
drawing is admirable. The phrenologists felt another of our school- 
fellows’ heads: we must not name him, because it would pain his 
heart; and the phrenologist said he is a vain and sly fellow, and is 
forgetful of kindness. We cannot say "tis not true, but we pray it is 
not so. The phrenologists felt another of our schoolfellows’ heads, 
and said he is a subtle and artful fellow; he always sets cunning 
schemes, and thinks himself successful, but he always fails in his 
deceitful designs. That is very true; we know it is true. They felt 
B.’s head, and spoke to Mr. Gordon, and said he is sluggish. We 
said, their opinions are right, because we have often observed that boy 
does not love to write or learn of himself, but we are objiged often to 
remind him of his duties. The phrenologists felt E.’s head, and 
| spoke to Mr. Gordon and said, That boy is passionate, and when his 
temper is excited, his features appear frowning and furrowed with 
, rage. We said, it is true, and it is very true. The phrenologists 
felt P."s head, and spoke to Mr. Gordon and said, he was a cunning 
little fellow, but his habits are changing, and he is becoming more 
open.. We said-it is true; we know it is — do not say these 
things are true, because the phrenologists say they are true; but we 
say these things are true, because we know they are so by experience 
and observation of our schoolfellows.” \\ 





















































* MISCELLANY. 


A Lecture on Temperance, Physiologically and Phrenologically con- 
sidered. By O. S. Fowter. 


As it is our intention ere long to present an article in the Journal on 
this subject, we will for the present only avail ourselves of the following 
notice of the above performance, which appeared in a late number of the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal:—‘‘Mr. O. S. Fowler has con- 
structed a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, in which he has discussed, 
phrenologically, ten propositions—showing, first, the laws which govern 
the relations existing between certain states of the body and those of 
the mind; next, the penalties attached to their violation, and the effects 
of alcoholic drinks of every kind and degree upon the physical and 
mental economy. In the first proposition, Mr. Fowler assumes that there 
exists reciprocal relations between the conditions of the body and the 
states of the mind—each influencing and being influenced by the other. 
As a whole, we view the undertaking as an ingenious contribution to the 
cause of temperance, logically, phrenologically, and medically considered. 
It may touch a string that no other argument has reached, and its circu- 
lation should, therefore, be encouraged by the temperance reformers. If 
phrenology supplies cogent reasons for living temperate lives, it is turn- 
ing the science to a practical account at a momentous period. With 
these remarks, we recommend our friend Kowler’s contribution to the 
cause of morals, health, and happiness—to’all who feel their account- 
ability to society for the manner in which they exert their influence.” 


Western Atheneum and Journal of Phrenology, published at Ander- 
sontown, Ia., and edited by Thomas Sim, 


This is a weekly newspaper, devoted partly to phrenology. Sixtee 
numbers have already been issued ; and we learn, from a recent editoria 
notice, that the work has met with so good encouragement, that it may 
be considered as “ now firmly established.” There is in course of pub- 
lication in this journal, A Text Book on Phrenology, by the editor, 
appearing in successive chapters in each paper, which promises to be a 
valuable treatise on the science. We hail the publication of this journal 
as a harbinger of good for savegey, | in the “far west,” and hope that it 
will prove a valuable auxiliary in diffusing more generally the principles 
of the science. 











A Phrenological Chart and Table of Combinations. By W. Fe.cn. 


Mr. Felch belongs to Massachusetts, and is favourably known to the 
public as the author of a new system of grammar, in which he has made 
an application of the principles of phrenology. In the chart before us, 
we find an extended series sone over one thousand) of phrenolo- 
gical combinations—the faculties, and their combined tendencies, being 
expressed in an abbreviated form—showing that every possible trait and 


of this science. Says Mr. Felch, in his prefatory remarks “ the 
natural laws of mind, so far as we can discover er comprehend them, are 
but the laws of organic structure. To the study and observance of these 
laws, the Creator has bound us, by amazing rewards and amazing 
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penalties, of which ‘the third and fourth generation’ are not unusually 
the heirs. ‘Know ye not,’ says an apostle, ‘that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost ? If this remark applies to the whole corporeal frame, 
more emphatically does it apply to that portion of it called the brain, 
which all admit to be the immediate organ or organs of the mind.” 






Bulwer a Phrenologist.—In a recent work by this celebrated writer— 
iz. “ Timon, but not of Athens”—we find the principles of phrenology 
tepeatedly and 7 recognised. The author has gone so far as to 
make his leading and favourite character a phrenologist, and represents 
him as holding an extended dialogue on the subject, from which we 
make the following extract :— 


. = Ly are, then,” said I, “a believer in the system of Gall and Spurz- 
eim 
“Yes; there was a time when I had no faith in the science of phreno- 
logy. It was through a conversation that I one day had with an intelli- 
ent German, that my attention was first turned to it asa science. I 
n to study it perseveringly ; and the result was, my complete con- 
viction that all the faculties of the mind, and all those manifestations of 
it which make up the moral nature of man, depend on the organisation 
of the brain.” 


Phrenological Bequest.— We learn, from a late number of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, that Dr. Roberton, of Paris, an intimate 
friend and disciple of Dr. Spurzheim, in his last will and testament, 
made the following bequest: viz. to the Boston Phrenological Society, 
the whole of his extensive phrenological cabinet, which is represented to 
be unrivaled in any country; and with his own skull, and 1000 francs 
to pay the expense of transportation to the United States. A eopy of 
the Will was forwarded to Dr. Howe, the president of the society, by 
Mr. George Combe. This is a noble donation, and we hope it will prove 
the means of creating new life and activity among the members of the 
Boston Phrenological Society. 


Case of Idiocy.—Mr. Bally, ot Manchester, presented to the Phreno- 
logical Association, at its late meeting, the cast of the head and brain of 
an idiot, who died April 7th, 1840, aged twenty-eight years. The head 
measured in circumference 144 inches (average of ‘adult head, 22); from 
ear to ear, over the crown, 64 inches (average, 13 to 14 inches). The 
brain weighed 134 ounces (average, 3 pounds and upwards). Mr. Bally 
gave a particular account of the dispositions and mental endowments of 
this idiot, which, of course, were of a very low grade, and corresponded 
to the great diminution in the size of the brain, affording a very good 
illustration of the phrenological principle, that the brain is the organ of 
the mind, or the instrument through which the mind acts in this world. 


We learn from the Boston papers, that Rev. Dr. Walker, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Harvard University, is now delivering a course of 
lectures on Natural Religion before the Lowell Institute of that city. 
Dr. W. advocates the theory that man is, by nature, endowed with a 
sentiment of religious worship, but, at the same time, discards all the 

itive demonstrations farnished in proof of this position by phrenology, 
use, forsooth, Voltaire had large Veneration! 





